

















behind the hotel for hen’s eggs; Ann 
been with her, and they were in great 
z -e they had dropped an egg, rather too old 
ectly upon Sam Dodd the hostler’s head, 
}. \€\ covering his bald pate with the disagree- 
» nee. They came laughing into the house, 
out» ‘andlord met them, and said to Rachel: 

’ to No, 24, and put the room in order; a 

«&) oo» has just arrived, and will stay all night.’ 
ty . ran with haste to obey thisorder; knock- 
‘, voor, when to her utter astonishment and 

| ‘t \as opened by Mr. Appleton.”’ 

I \irs. Johnson glanced at the mantel clock, 
avi . that the hour of adjournment was at hand, 
s) | | u2d the Young Folks that on the following 

ree would resume and finish the history of 
vols gers. 











§umors of the Dan. 


I{ SEARCH OF A RETAIL STORE. 
_ 4 green appearing genius, on his first visit to Bos- 
ton, «' eda sign over a store thus—‘ Wholesale 
Store.” He worked his way through the 
wu *. dies until he faced one of the clerks, who 
was exuoibiting some articles to a young lady, when 
r > ont with ; 
ister, who’s boss here?”’ 
»prietor has just stepped out, sir.” 
\ 1. is this a retailing shop?” 
a wholesale and retail store.” 
vou understand your trade.” 
replied the clerk, wrapping up a bundle 
, sc. y customer, “ what can I do for you?” 
1s the cold weather is coming on, I thought 
iio tats well come and give you a job.” 
ott understand you, sir,” replie-l the clerk, 
‘uc «<. 1 to think that the fellow was in the wrong 


30; well, I’ll tell you.” 
un what you mean, my friend,” said the 
ew : @saw him produce a bundle from under 


«8 L said before, the cold weather’s coming 
« ght I might as well be tixin’ for it. Come 
vcar freezin’ t’?other winter, tell ye I did; 


' wet 


© you will tell what you want, so I may 


\ \inly, squire, certainly; I always do business 

v; and just as quick as the old master will 

want you to retail these oll shirts. Let ’e«m 

“4 xn about the knees, kase I don’t wear 


ct may be imagined, but as novelists say, 

wit sscribed. The loud burst of laughter which 

.« served to convince the poor fellow he had 

m ! himself, and his long legs were put in 
' ¢ the door. 


A TEACHER'S TROUBLES. 
s living on Martha’s Vineyard an old man 
never been off the island, and the extent of 
‘odge is bounded by the confines of his home. 
xen told of a war between the North and 
t as he had never heard the din of battle 
ny soldiers, he considered it a hoax. He is 
nable to read, and is ignorant to the last 
An excellent story is told of his first and 
'- at school. He was quite a lad when a lady 
+ ~he district where his father resided to teach 
‘fe was sent, and as the teacher was classi- 
school he was called up in turn and interro- 
+o his former studies. Of course he had to 
ie had never been to school and knew none 
ters. The schoolmistress gave him a seat 
ide until she had finished the preliminary 
ion of the rest of the scholars. She then 
‘'m to her and drew on the blackboard the 
told him what it was and asked him to 
r how it looked. He looked at it a moment, 
inquired (he stuttered :) 
how do yeu know it’s A?” 
acher replied that when she was a girl she 
1 to school to an old gentleman who told her 





ne 


: 





y eyed the A for a moment and then asked, 
w did he know?” 

ws almost a stunner, but the teacher sudden- 
cted that he had told her that when a boy 
en to school to a lady who taught him that 


xy eyed the letter a little longer, when he 
it with, “*H-h-how did he know but she 


vacher could not get over this obstacle, and 
boy was sent home as incorrigible. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

ng since, our friend Brown was on a visit to 
Mountain, Georgia, and was much struck 
fact that a fine jet of water was thrown up 
1e top of the eminence on which the hotel 
Walking round the jet admiringly, he ac- 
plain countryman with: 

riend, is this water furced up by a ram?” 
, of course, the hydraulic contrivance so 


m?” exclaimed the countryman. 
a ram, | say.” 
t on airth—no sir; it’s a darned big mule! 
remendous hard work for him. Come here, 
ill show him to you.” 
saw the mule, and left. 
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MY SUMMER’S CAMPAIGN. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


T would demand more time and 
thought from both of us, than 
either owes to the other, and so my 
answer is, No!” I said, with a trifle 
of impatience beneath my cold- 
ness, as I turned away from Ben 
Tower, who was standing gravely 
before me. 

It was too provoking! I had 
liked Ben so much, better than 
any one I knew; he had been just 
like a brother to me, and I trust- 
ed him perfectly. I would have 
told him anything, or done any- 
thing for him. Indeed, I had 
worked him a pair of slippers, and 
a bead watch-case, and everything 
was going on so pleasantly, when now, just because I 
told him I was going away for all summer, to have a 
“splendid time,” he grew very grave, took my hand 
in his, and asked me to marry him. To marry him! 
Ben Tower! Why, he might have known better! 
Had I not always told him my dreams about what 
my lover some day shouldbe. To be sure my dreams 
varied; at one time my ideal hero was like a knight 
of olden time, brave, loyal, courteous, like Sir Lance- 
lot, maybe. Another time I fancied he should be a 
poet with glorious eyes, to come wooing me as Fera- 
morz wooed Lalla Rookh; again, he was a statesman, 
stern, diplomatic, swaying all men, yet subject him- 
self to little me; and once, when I had been reading 
“The Minister’s Wooing,” it seemed almost as if I 
should like some one like Aaron Burr, so fascinating, 
so talented, and knowing so much about the great 
world of which J knew nothing. That fancy only 
lasted a day, however, for I did not want my heart 
broken. 

Now all these things Ben knew. I had told him 
just like a brother, winter evenings when we sat 
reading in the library, and sunny April days, when 
we wandered through the orchard all white with 
apple-blossoms. Being at aunt’s house all the time, 
her husband’s nephew, it was very natural for us to 
be together. But now Ben had spoiled it all! When 
he must see that he was not at all like my dream- 
hero, not at all one I could love. And yet this morn- 
ing he told me very soberly that he had loved me for 
some time—I must have seen it, he said, and now 
that I was going away, he would like to have me 
promise to be true to him. Could it be Ben who was 
talking! 

“Why, I never dreamed of such a thing, Ben!” I 
exclaimed, in utter amaze. 

His face changed. 

“Why, Nellie, what else could you think, when I 
have stayed with you most of the time, evenings al- 
ways, and walking and riding together days? And 
last week, when I had the headache, and you bathed 
my, forehead, and sat by me singing sweet, low songs, 
I was sure then you must know, and care for me. 
Could I be mistaken, Nellie?” 

I was provoked in good earnest, then. I tried to be 
extremely dignified, though I did not know how, very 
well, having never been in society. 

“You could be, and were mistaken, sir! Why, Ben, 
you are just like a brother, and of course, I have lov- 
ed you dearly. And when you were sick, I was very 
sorry, and wanted to help you. And I made you the 
slippers because you were like my brother. But as 
for anything else, why, Ben, you ought to know 
better!” 

His eyes grew very sad, as they searched mine. 

“Is it so, little one?” he asked. “Can I love you 
80 much and you not care fur me?” 
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“Cease talking!” I answered, proudly. “I must 
not listen to such words. You know, sir, you are 
not in the least like what my lover must be!” 

Actually he smiled then, as he said: 

“No, Nellie, Iam not Sir Lancelot, nor Sir Robert 
Peel, nor Sir Charles Grandison, though you dub me 
sir with such an air! I am only Ben Tower, who 
loves you dearly, and I mean to be a good, true man, 
Nellie, hard-working and honorable. Our world is 
not a gay pageant, as romances make it; it is a place 
to strive and labor in, for you and me. Is thereno 
nobleness in that, Nellie?” 

There was no use in his talking. His words only 
annoyed me. He would always manage to put him- 
selfin the right somehow, but this time I would not 
yield. Working-world though it might prove, yet I 
would not marry any one I did not love with my whole 
heart and soul. I told Ben so, and added: 

“At least, love is no myth, and I don’t believe 
heroes are!” 

Somehow, though very grave still, he did not seem 
so downcast as at first, and at length he said, quite 
calmly: 

“Well, Nellie dear, I shall miss you very much, 
but you will come back in the fall. It is not like go- 
ing forever. And wont you write me while you are 
gone? [shall like somuch to know what you are 
doing. I shall always answer promptly, you may be 
sure, and tell you all the home-news.” 

It was then that I made my memorable speech. 

“It would demand more time and thought from 
both of us than either owes to the other, and therefore 
my answer is, No!” 

I felt like very much of a woman as I made this 
reply. I thought my aunt herself could hardly have 
done better. And yet I would have liked the cor- 
respondence very much, and should have thought it 
the most natural thing in the world, had Ben not 
spoiled it all by saying he loved me! That changed 
everything. I never could feel the same towards him 
again, he was a brother no more. I never could want 
to bathe his brow, or write him a letter, for fear he 
might think I cared for him! I almost wished I 
could get back the slippers. So I made my speech, 
and turned resviutely away. Ben did not say any 
more, he stood there clipping the leaves of my rose- 
geranium, rather needlessly, 1 thought. I left the 
room, and went away to finish my preparations for 
leaving home the next day. 

“ Home,” I called it, though I really had no more 
claim to it than to the one where I was going. lhad 
been left to the guardianship of both my aunts. Aunt 
Rachel had always cared for me, while Aunt Ada 
never noticed me, except by an occasional letter of 
inquiry, or a box of presents at Christmas. I had 
seen her twice in these last ten years; she seldom 
visited villages. I admired her very much, notwith- 
standing; she was so impressive and haughty some- 
times, when she disliked any one, but with others, 
she was irresistibly gracious. I admired her, but I 
loved Aunt Rachel. I had just passed my eighteenth 
birthday, and Aunt Ada had written a letter, saying 
I must be no longer buried im the country, her turn 
had now come to care for me. I was of an age to go 
into society, and she would make a beginning, by 
taking me to travel with her this summer. It was 
now the last uf May, and she wished me to come to 
her directly, although she would not leave home for 
amonth yet. But my wardrobe would need replen- 
ishing, she wrote, and we should not have an inch of 
time to spare. So now I was to go. 

The whole plan worried Aunt Rachel,—it did not 
me! I wanted to gointo the great world, to be a 
part of it, to lift the curtain behind which such vague 
delights and terrors lay. A fine thing indeed it would 
have been to promise to marry Ben Tower, just when 
[ was on the verge of the mystery! Everything 
seemed possible to me, all my most wonderful dreams 
might come true. I was full of eager excitement, 
and then, just at that moment, to be asked to promise 
Ben Tower that I would come back and marry him, 
and settle down in this village! It was toounreason- 
able, apart trom the fact of my not loving him in the 





least! And what would my Aunt Ada have said, I 
should like to know, when she found her intended 
young lioness with her wings shorn, an engaged girl, 
with no possibilities at all! My metaphor grew a lit- 
tle mixed here; but that made no difference, it was 
forcible. 

That evening at supper, I looked at Ben. He ap- 
peared exactly the same as ever ; attentive to his aunt, 
good-natured to me, and he even laughed and talked 
about all sorts of little things. I could not have done 
it myself, and I liked him less for it. He ought to 
have shown that he felt very sad and heart-broken. 
But he did not. I watched him a good deal that 
evening, with a new curiosity, taking a kind of evil 
pleasure in seeing how he differed from my ideals. 
What! an ideal with a square face like that; prom- 
inent eyebrows, good-natured mouth, and straight 
brown hair? Never! and my heart kept growing 
harder against him all the while. It was very pro- 
voking, when we might have gone on having such 
pleasant times together. I should have liked him 
all my life, although he was no hero. And Ben knew 
a great deal, too. 1 enjoyed taiking with him very 
much, though he would think so differently from me 
about almost everything. He had read all the books 
I had, and a great many more besides, and he studied 
hard several hours a day for his profession, for he was 
to be a lawyer. He had travelled some, too, which 
made me respect him more. But here it was—he 
was only Ben Tower, and he intended settling down 
in this little town, and living with Aunt Rachel al- 
ways. Which, much as I loved her, Z did not intend 
doing. 

“Ah no!” I thought, “my beautiful world, my 
air-castles, my heroes, I am coming out to you!” 

So the next morning, I started off in tine spirits, 
though Aunt Rachel’s sad face did for a moment 
make me feel a tiny bit homesick. But that was 
childish, and I put it down. As we stood on the plat 
form waiting for the cars, Ben said: 

“T think I shall have business in the city in the 
course of this month, and if so, I shall come to see 
you, Nellie.” 

“Shall you stay at aunt’s house?” I asked. 

“Ono! she is not my aunt, you remember. I 
shall only be one more on your list of callers.” 

“Well, bring me all the news,” I said. Then the 
cars came, and all was haste and confused leave-tak- 
ing. Ina few minutes more I was fairly started to- 
wards my new life. 

O, how wonderful and great the city seemed, when 
we reached it at length. I was delighted, not sur- 
prised, for I had imagined just how it would be. I-ex- 
pected to see the great streets compactly thronged, 
the ladies brilliant in face and dress, miles upon miles 
of handsome tall buildings, carriages, footmen, po- 
licemen, everything. And now that I saw it just as 
I had fancied, my heart beat high with pleasure and 
excitement. I did not feel in the least timid, as TI 
went up the steps to my aunt's splendid mansion— 
was it not my home? The servant showed me into 
the parlor—a perfect dream of luxury was that par- 
lor. Aunt Ada came slowly down the stairs, sailed 
into the room, and folded me in her arms. Then she 
looked into my face. 

‘“*My dear Helena, I am so glad to have you at 
last! Ah, you have brought your wonderful eyes 
with you, unchanged; that is right. You are just 
what I thought you would be! I knew that country 
village would not succeed in spoiling a true Harts- 
horne.” 

Then she carried me away to her own room. My 
career had commenced. 


CHAPTER II. 

I BECAME initiated into the art of dress. It is an 
absorbing study, and my aunt Ada was worthy a 
professorship in it. While dames of all ages flutter- 
ed down Broadway, in dresses of all colors, she mov- 
ed among them, unapproachably elegant, in just a 
dress and mantle of rich black silk, and wearing ex- 
quisite Paris gloves, lavender-colored. I was of a 





different style from Aunt Ada, being dark-skinned 
and dark-haired, though my eyes were not black. 
She taught me what colors made me look the best, 
how far I might dare to vary their shades, what ma- 
terial and manner of making were most effective for 
me. She pointed out to me examples of bad and 
good taste in others, and finally, when I became too 
zealous a scholar, she checked me by saying: 

“TI have had to tell you all these things, Helena, in 
order to teach youthe great principles of dress. Now 
you know them, and we will talk no more about 
it. It is plebeian to wonder, and worry, and be fussy 
about one’s wardrobe. I want you to have a silent 
instinct on the subject. Notice others as much as 
you please, only do not appear to do so, and never 
make audible comments upon them. I want you to 
be always exquisitely dressed, but would not for the 
world have you supposed to give all your attention 
to such things.” 

Certainly this was wise counsel, and I did my best 
to obey it. And after that, whatever lessons she gave 
me, I listened heedfully, practised them, but made 
no remarks, and I think that pleased her. 


There were yet two weeks before our departure, ~ 


and our purchases were all made. My mind being 
less pied with busi , I began to wonder and 
dream a little after the old fashion, about the great 
world around me. One morning my aunt asked sud- 
denly: 

“ Have you ever been in love, Helena?” 

“Never!” I said, with perfect truth. I never 
dreamed of evading any question of Aunt Ada’s. 

“1 thought not. There is a little too much brus- 
querie yet about your manner. Did you ever hear, 
Helena, of the worldly mother who said, ‘1 certainly 
do not wish my Eliza to have a great disappoint- 
ment, but if she should, how it would soften her 
voice!’ ”” 

‘*No true mother ever said that!” I exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. 

“No, to be sure not. It is only cold-hearted phi- 
losophers who stop to notice how any great grief gives 
tone to acharacter. But a woman hardly knows her- 
self, it is true, till she has loved once.” 

Somehow such words jarred on my feelings. 

“ Well,” I said, with decision, ‘“‘I don’t want to 
love any one, yet awhile, but when I do, it will be 
for once and forever.” 

“ Certainly, I hope so,” said my aunt, with a quiet 
smnile. 

Why then did she the next day introduce me to 
Harrison Vaughn? She took me down into the par- 
lor with her, when he came, and they let me be as 
silent as I pleased, while they exchanged all the bril- 
liant “ on-dits”” of the day; remarked upon the last 
opera, criticised a book or two, and ventured a few 
political prophecies. Now and then Harrison 
Vaughn’s eyes, with asmile in them, met mine, as I 
sat listening, and I smiled back again, for there was 
nothing cynical in his expression. At last a trip to 
Fort Lafayette was spoken of. The small steamer 
‘‘Henry Herndon” would carry despatches thither 
the next day, and Mr. Vaughn was always a priv- 
ileged passenger, if he chose. So he invited Aunt 
Ada and myself to go, which invitation she accepted, 
and, promising to call for us early, he took his leave. 

Next day, Aunt Ada had a headache, she said, and 
when Mr. Vaughn came, she was vbliged to give up 
the excursion. She gracefully excused herself to 
him, but, unwilling to deprive me of the pleasure, 
would not hear of my remaining with her; saying, 
laughingly, that she could trust her treasure with 
Mr. Vaughn. So Mr. Vaughn and I went away to- 
gether, and the jaunt was delightful, to me, at least. 
We rode down to the Battery, passed through Castle 
Garden—that place of glory departed—and there 
went on board the steamer, which started almost 
immediately. The sun shone brightly, and where the 
vapor from the steam-pipe was blown down towards 
us on the deck, the rays falling on it, made a perfect 
little rainbow, almost within reach. I had never 
seen such a pretty phenomenon before, and gould not 
help an exclamation of delight. 
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Mr Vaughn laughed. 

“When I wasa boy,” he said, “they used to tell 
me if I could find the end of a rainbow, there would 
be apot of money hidden there, and many a vain 
tramp I took over the hills in my innocence, after 
that treasure, but the rainbow never could be 
reached !” 

“You can reach it now with one step, and try the 
charm,” I suggested. 

‘‘The charm for me is lost,” he answered, with a 
sigh. “Ihave had other rainbows to chase since 
then, and found their treasures as unattainable. They 
never come within reach till I have ceased to care 
for them!” 

His dark eyes looked very sad as he said this, and 
my own were full of pity, I know, as they met his 
glance. I felt that the polished and courted Mr. 
Vaughn had given me a glimpse of his inner nature, 
in thus revealing a vein of sadness. And so the con- 
versation soon glided off into a strain, half moraliz- 
ing, half sentimental, altogether different from the 
light badinage with my aunt the day before. I be- 
gan to feel much interested in my new friend; the 
shores and islands would have passed unnoticed, but 
for his ready attention in pointing them out. And 
when we reached the fort, and were escorted about 
by an officer, a friend of his, through courts and case- 
mates, past rows of cannon, and through the prison- 
ers’ quarters, though I felt sufficiently interested, 
still I was looking forward to the renewal of our con- 
versation with yet more interest. 

The sail home, as it grew near sunset, was extreme- 
ly pleasant, and there were beautiful pictures of the 
sky, and land, and water, on every side for the eye to 
rest on. It made me feel very friendly towards Mr. 
Vaughn, that he had given me this pleasure. When 
we parted at length, it was with a proposal on his 
part that I should go with him the next evening to 
see the Keans. I told him I must ask my aunt’s 
consent. 

“Ah! apron-strings?” he asked, arching his eye- 
brows a little. 

“Apron-strings are very useful and necessary arti- 
cles,” I said, lightly. 

So he asked my aunt, and she asserted most gra- 
ciously, making quite an effort when the hour came, 
to see me irreproachably attired for the dress-circle. 


“Por Mr. Vaughn has a critical eye,’ she said, 
“and his judgment is the guide of his circle.” 

Indeed, Mr. Vaughn did survey me when I came 
down to him in the parlor, and certainly I think 
there was no fault to be found with my appearance. 
You see I had already learned when to feel compla- 
cent about myself. However, we did not occupy 
seats in the dress-circle, but in a quiet corner ofa 
private box, and the evening was entertaining, with 
conversation more than enough to till up the pauses 
between the acts. When { told my aunt, as she took 
the flowers out of my hair that night, that we sat in 
one of the boxes, she opened her eyes wide at me, but 
made no other remark, only asking; 

“And where did he say he would take you to- 
morrow?” 

“O, had he spoken to you about it then, already, 
Aunt Ada? Why, I think he said we would ride 
either to the Park or to Greenwood. I am glad he 
had mentioned it to you beture,” I said with extreme 
simplicity. 

*- Now, my dear Helena, let me just warn you not 
tu expose your plans to every one as readily as to me. 
No, he had not spoken to me of anything of the kind. 
You must not take it for granted that people know 
your schemes, nor begin to talk of them freely be- 
cause they chance to drop some word to that effect. 
It may be only a ruse, and you don’t want to be vic- 
timized.” 

“J don’t think I should care,” I said. “I don’t 
want to be always looking out fur stratagems, and 
any way, I should have told you ail about it, Aunt 
Ada.” 

Certainly; you are quite right, child!” 

The next day we went to the Park; drove up and 
down al] the avenues, and then, leaving the carriage, 
wandered into all the charming little nooks that art 
has there so delighttully prepared. As we entered 
the *‘ Bower,” a little rustic edifice on the summit of 
a hill, we found others there befure us. A young gen- 
tleman languidly nodded to Mr. Vaughn, then raised 
his eyeglass towards me. Two little boys precipitat- 
ed themselves upon my companion, holding his hand 
eagerly, and telling him of some wonderful adventure 
of theirs; but they did not finish their story, for a 
lady who stood looking out from the opposite door, 
turned slightly, and called them away. She was 
very beautiful, pale and proud-looking, but a little 
pink flush rose on her cheeks, when Mr. Vaughn 
moved as if to approach her. She returned his 

greeting gravely, and when it seemed as if he 
would have said more, she looked at her watch, call- 
ed her party together, and they all went off to ex- 
plore the glen. 

“Have I ever met that lady?” I asked of Mr. 
Vaughn. 

“No, you cannot have met her, unless you saw her 
at the theatre last night. It is Miss Laurie/’ 

“Annie Laurie?” I questioned, mischievously. 

“Miss Gertrude Laurie,” he said, ignoring my 
meaning. And then we tell back into our old train 
of conversation. 

I did enjoy these talks with him so much; he had 
travelled everywhere, and could tell me such rare 
little anecdotes about persons, places and things, 
stringing them like beads upon some delicate thread 
of thought, and al] with such graceful deference to 
poor little me, that I could not help feeling pleased 


heroes; I even began to feel a little prophecy that he | 
was the Sir Lancelot of my dreams—my Sir Lancelot. 
He was so tall, and dark, and handsome, with a real 
knightly grace, and so very gentle to me; though I 
was sure his eyes could flash fire, and his right arm 
fight valiantly upon occasion. And I thought how 
beautiful it would be, if I had been “a mayde of ye 
olden tyme,” and he had seen me, and sung minstrel 
songs beneath my window; and then in some tourna- 
ment had won the prize from all, and in their pres- 
ence, laid it at my feet! Butalas! I was a maid of 
modern time, and knight and minstrel had passed 
away. I must wear silks and organdies, coquettish 
little hats with plumes, learn to dance ia preparation 
for Saratoga, be wily, worldly and charming, and 
satisfy my aunt Ada! What a contrast? Still it 
may be that hearts and souls had not changed like 
custom and dress; and there might be true knights 
who wore no armor, and carried no favors, and won 
glory in no tournaments that the world could see, 
while yet in their souls they did all these things. So 
I let fancy revel, in my thoughts, but not in my 
words, while Mr. Vaughn and I walked and talked 
together. As we left the grounds, he plucked a 
sprig of evergreen, and tossed it to me, saying, lightly: 


“ That’s for r brane, Mad iselle Helena!” 
Such is the foolishness of youth, that I slept that 
night with the evergreen under my pillow. 
How much Aunt Ada made me accomplish in these 
two weeks before our departure! I took riding-les- 
sons and dancing-lessons every day, so as to be ready 
for all the wonderful doings at the Springs. She 
made me read two newspapers daily, with especial 
regard to foreign letters, political surmises, events of 
the war, “three days from Europe,” and critiques 
on books, that I might be able to converse intelli- 
gently on all these subjects, though she would not 
for all the world have me a “blue,” or “strong- 
minded,” she said, I recognized the worldly wisdom 
of all this, and did as she advised, though I really 
cared very little about it, and my heart was full of 
dreams. I)Jiked my education in art the best, and 
that she entrusted to Mr. Vaughn. He took me to 
picture- galleries, to exhibitions, to studios up four 
and five flights of stairs, and there I listened, while 
he and artists talked glowingly about bits of coloring, 
lights and shades, different schools, ete. And cer- 
tainly [ thus gained some information, besides all the 
pleasure, so I can never can quite furget those hours. 
At last the time was appointed for our journey to 
begin, a little note came to me, and when I opened it, 
I found it was from Ben. I had almost forgotten his 
intended visit, but now he was really in the city, and 
this note was to tell me so, and that he would call in 
the evening. Now this was to be my last evening, 
and Mr. Vaughn was coming, with some curious 
prints which he had been describing tome. I had 
quite counted upon an hour of uninterrupted pleas- 
ure, and now Ben Tower was coming! To be sure 
I should be very glad to see Ben, but I had been too 
busy to miss home much yet, and the circumstances 
of our parting embarrassed me. Idid not know what 
I should say to him; I did not want to be alone with 
him, and I did want my pleasant hour with Harrison 
Vaughn. I was perplexed in heart, as I stood before 
the mirror, twining evergreen in my hair. 
Mr. Vaughn came first. 
“ Your ornaments are original,” he said, looking at 
me. “ Norway pine, as I’m a botanist! Itsuits you, 
but why did you come to thiuk of it?” 
“ That’s for your remembrance, Monsieur Vaughn,” 
I said, thus calling to mind the day in the Park, and 
its souvenir. 
His dark eyes shone down onme. At thatmoment 
the bell rang. A wild idea darted intomy mind, and 
Irashly adopted it. 
“Mr. Vaughn,” I said, “if that’s a caller, wont 
you please stay the latest?” 
 T would accept tortures for your sake,’”’ he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ how much more then, +o great a pleasure!” 
The next moment, Ben entered the parlor, and came 
eagerly towards me. With a little tremor at heart, 
I introduced him to Harrison Vaughn, and the two 
gentlemen locked at each other. Certainly there was 
a fine chance for contrast in theircharacters. I won- 
dered if Ben would see how like Sir Lancelot, Harri- 
son looked. If he did so, he made no comments, but 
turning to me again, gave me all Aunt Rachel’s mes- 
sages, many, and full of affection. I felt a little re- 
morse for not having missed her more, and there 
were a great many questions to ask about the dear 
oldhome. Ben told me everything, and then asked 
how I had been employing myself. My answer was 
the beginning of a general conversation, on many of 
the subjects which had interested me. Mr. Vaughn 
was easy, graceful and superior, as always, making a 
great many brilliant little remarks, while Ben was 
not brilliant at all, though I noticed that whatever 
he said, Mr. Vaughn listened to with an evidently 
sincere respect. The prints were produced, and Ben 
was delighted with them. He always loved pictures, 
though he possessed but one, which I never particu- 
larly admired, but this evening he mentioned it, and 
I learned, for the first time, that is was a very choice 
engraving, from something of Fra Angelico’s. 

My precaution to secure Mr. Vaughn’s company 
proved unnecessary, for Ben staid about an hour, 





ber it long, in the delightful hour which followed. 


true, 1 dreamed you were that evening. 





and flattered. In my heart, I ranked him with my 


then rose, in the midst of our conversation, excusing 
himself on plea of business, and bidding us all good 
evening, departed. I felt rather mortified then, to 
think of my shallow expedient, but I did not remem- 


Ah, Sir Lancelot, gallant and courteous, tender and 


He gave me an excellent photograph of himself, 


should follow us to the Springs in a very few days. 
With this promise, he departed. 

Aunt Ada came quietly into my room, a Jittle while 
after that, and caught me kissing that photograph! 
I was ashamed then,—I could not say a word, but 
stood with burning cheeks. But she did not scold 
me, she only smiled a little, then quickly growing so- 
ber, said: 

“So you are getting your experience, child? Your 
brusquerie will be gone, and your voice soft and sweet 
Before long, if disappointment can do it, fur Harri- 
son Vaughn will never love you!” 

Heartless Aunt Ada! 1 thought, and yet ignorant 
Aunt Ada! For how could she know Harrison 
Vaughn so well as I? 


CHAPTER III. 


To Saratoga we went, in the quietest and most 
stylish of travelling-dresses. We had secured two 
fine large rooms on the second floor of one of the 
principal hotels, and there we unpacked our trunks, 
and prepared for our campaign. I was wild with 
excitement. ‘* Now,” I thought, “‘I am really in the 
brilliant world, and here are brave men and beautiful 
women, It cannot help being like a tournament!” 
Well, perhaps it was; there seemed to be a plenty 
ot smiles to win, and a plenty of people who only 
cared to win them. Belles of all ages, married and 
unmarried, managed their fans, wore dozens of dif- 
ferent dresses in a day, rode on horseback, danced, 
flirted, and drank their glasses of spring water duti- 
fully. That was what they came for. 

I noticed at dinner our opposite neighbors partic- 
ularly. One was a gentleman, very dainty about his 
dishes, with a cold, classic face, but an exquisitely 
polite manner, except that sometimes I detected an 
underlying scorn in his expression. But he veiled 
that charmingly, as a general thing. In the course 
of two or three days, he and my aunt began to ex- 
change stately civilities, and seemed to meet on equal 
ground. His name was Fay; butin my tancy I styled 
him Aaron Burr, and accordingly rendered him dis- 
tant homage, without in the least liking him. Near 
him sat a younger gentleman, his nephew, as I after- 
wards learned, as handsome as Hyperion, with lus- 
trous blue eyes and wavy brown hair. He was always 
bright and joyous, and there was something very 
winning in his smile. He sent merry little speeches 
right and left, and was universally popular. I noticed 
that if he came early to the table, he always turned 
down the chair to the right, which would presently 
be occupied by a very pretty young lady. Sometimes 
she arrived first, and then she reserved a chair for 
him. I wondered if she were sister, cousin, sweet- 
heart or friend. But wondering did not tell me any- 
thing, though I soon found she was not a sister. 

My aunt met many acquaintances there, to whom 
she introduced me—pretty daughters and some not 
pretty, witty, strong-minded ladies, stately mamas 
who rustled their satins like queen-dowagers, quiet 
papas and unabashable youths. Of those who were 
strangers to her, she soon cuiled the choicest, and, 
by virtue of her patrician air and gracious speech, 
won their respectful friendship. One lady I noticed 
and recognized; we were introduced; but she did 
not seem to care at all for my acquaintance, and 
avoided talking with me much. She was graceful 
and lovely, too, and I wanted so much to know her. 
It was that Miss Laurie whom we had met in the 
Park. 

One day Mr. Vaughn came. I had been watching 
the new arrivals every time the trains came in, and 
when he was one of them, I knew it before he en- 
tered the house. By-and-by, Aunt Ada came in to 
tell me, and found me lying indolently on the bed, 
with a novel. 

“Get up, child, and dress yourself. It is nearly 
supper-time, and you know there will be a dance in 
the halls to-night. You have a great deal to do; 
you must decide what flowers to wear with your 
straw-colored crape. Harrison Vaughn has come.” 

She looked curiously at me as she spoke; but I 
knew it before, so was not caught blushing. When 
we went down to tea, Harrison Vaughn immediately 
came to speak to us; but his seat was at the other end 
of the room, so after that I did not see him again till 
in the evening. 

A dance at Saratoga! All the ladies who cared for 
dress fairly outdid themselves that night, and it was 
a rarely brilliant scene. I stood a moment in the 
door, quite speechless with delight at the view before 
me, but not longer; for a glimmering of the falseness 
and hollowness of all this show had already crept 
into my heart, and I was not so enthusiastic as of old. 
But this night I did expect to enjoy a great deal, for 
was not Sir Launcelot there? I had become so weary 
of the stale compliments and inane flatteries of many 
of the gentlemen, that it was a proud pleasure to 
think of having such a man as Harrison Vaughn to 
walk and talk with. 

I did not see him immediately, and after dancing 
once with Mr. Fay’s nephew, Lawrence Franklin, I 
managed to hide myself away from Aunt Ada’s keen 
eyes, by enveloping myself in the folds of one of the 
great curtains in a window recess; and there I nestled 
quite happily, glad of a chance to dream undisturbed, 
with the accompaniment of the bright, soft light, gay 
pageant of dress, dazzling faces, and the merry, 
wild waltz music. The verandah ran along outside 
this window, and two people seemed to pause in their 
promenading there, just by the window, in their 
earnest talk. 

‘You know as well as I do, what has come between 
us,” said a low voice; ‘you have not cared enough 


“ How have I been unfaithful? Tell me, Gertrude.” 
That voice! It was Harrison Vaughn's voice, my 
true knight’s voice! I stood in a painful suspense. 


“You know! You have shown every attention to 
so many other lulies during this six months’ proba- 
tion, latest of all to that childish niece of Mrs. Gray- 
soh, that Helena Hartshorne! Why in the world 
have you won her heart, to wear it and wound it as 
you have mine?” she asked, bitteriy. 

*“T love no one but you. I have tried to win no 
other heart,” he said; “and for the young lady you 
mention, I really never thought of displeasing you 
there, for the very reason ihat she is so childish. 
She is a bright, earnest little thing, and it was amus- 
ing to watch her learn some of the intricacies of life. 
That amounts to nothing. I am surprised that you 
eared for that, Gertrude!” 

There was a ring of falseness in Sir Launcelot’s 
voice, then; my friend must be unknighted. There 
was no need to hear more—I had found him out. I 
was hot curious about others’ affairs, and I slipped 
quietly away from my curtain drapery, out into the 
brilliant crowd again. 

Was | pale? Very likely; but my lips smiled, I 
know, as I made my way to Aunt Ada’s side. My 
idol was shattered, my one idol out of all this gay 
world, and how hollow it all seemed now! No noble 
tournaments here. If these dancers could be un- 
masked, I thought, what base, trifling, untrue souls 
would look forth to shock each other! You see how 
I rushed from extreme to extreme. That night, I 
thought lite a cheat; since then, I have proved it is 
not so. 

I stood by Aunt Ada, the centre of a little court, 
knowing how many admired, and how many hated 
our popularity. An evil spirit entered intome. I 
determined t> act my part with the rest; at least, I 
would not be their victim. I would act as false a 
part as they, that I might not be imposed on again, 
I felt the color rise to my face, and the light to my 
eyes as I determined this, and I knew that 1 was 
powerful. Mr. Fay was standing by my side. A 
fancy seized me to practise arts and devices upon 
him, and an opportunity was made directly, by let- 
ting him open my fan. He was all ready with grace- 
tul compliments, brilliant speeches with a hint of 
depth beneath, anda really fascinating manner. But 
I soon found he had quite as many compliments tor 
Aunt Ada, rather more devoted ones, too. He evi- 
dently belonged to her train of followers, and I gave 
him up in a little while, this fancy dispossessed by 
another. 

Lawrence Franklin was making his way towards 
me, and I immediately became gracious and beaming 
to an unusual degree, thinking that by winning his 
devoted attention, I might mislead Harrison Vau, hn, 
if he suspected my caring four him. Lawrence was a 
very agreeable partner, too, in danee, promenade, 
and tete-a-tete. I liked him very much, and by-and- 
by we wandered off up and down the rooms, and 
sometimes out in the verandah. Once, at a turning, 
we met Mr. Vaughn and Miss Laurie. I did not ap- 
pear to see them, but said some very gracious things 
to Lawrence, in a tone which might be heard if they 
chose. I imagine both were surprised. Perhaps it 
helped them to effect a reconciliation. Certainly 
after that evening, Mr. Vaughn had but little to say 
to me, but was constantly hovering about Miss Laurie, 
and Saratoga pronounced it an engagement. 

This evening was joyless to me. When I was in 
my room again, and had locked my door against Aunt 
Ada, I took out Sir Launcelot’s photograph, and a 
bit of dry evergreen, and held them both in the flame 
of the gas until they were consumed. Then I threw 
inyself on my bed, and stifling the sound in the pil- 
lows, sobbed and wept half the night away. 

Next morning, Aunt Ada made no remarks. I 
think, however, she comprehended it all perfectly; 
she always did comprehend everything. I hope she 
was satisfied with the effect on my voice; I don’t 
think it grew any sweeter, though. We were down 
to breakfast early; when Mr. Franklin came in, I 
glanced at him, caught his eye, and almost imper- 
ceptibly beckoned him to the seat next me. He took 
it directly, and we were luaving a delightful little 
chat when the young lady who usually had all his 
care, came languidly in. She looked amazed when 
she saw the new arrangement, a little troubled, too, 
I thought; but I did not care. Every one’s hand 
was against me, and my hand should be against 
every one. So I talked yet more absorbedly to Law- 
rence Franklin, and that day we took a long ride on 
horseback together. 

There were several little excursions gotten up dur- 
ing that week. I went with all, and Mr. Franklin 
was my cavalier. The young lady whom he neglected 
looked pale and sad. She was his cousin, I learned 
from him. I think she loved him, and I think he did 
not suspect it. That was a reckless week tome; but 
at the end of it I was shocked and sobered by a pro- 
posal of marriage from Lawrence Franklin, and he 
really seemed in earnest. i did not love him. I Mad 
to refuse him. I had to see the bitter change on the 
bright young face, and to know that I had planted 
the seeds of life-long distrust in his heart. I hated 
myself for it, and with a sudden impulse to be true, 

though too late, told him all the story. I had acted 
my part, been false as the rest; it was like a horrible 
dream, and this deed brought me to my senses. It 
will always be among the unavailing regrets of my 
life. 

I proposed to Aunt Ada that we should leave 
Saratoga. She laughed softly, and said: 

“Well, Helena, I think we will. I bronght you 
here to gain experience in society, and you have 








taking only a bit of pine in exchange, and he said he 


for me to be faithful to me!” 


gained it. You will know how to manage your heart 
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now, and I think you are prepared for a triump! 
winter. Poor child! it has been hard, hasn’t 
But we all have to go through the same lessons!’ 

I could not bear to hear her talk so, but I 
steeled myself to everything. So we went away, 
spent a month in travelling, among m vwntains 
and down beautiful rivers, to falls and cavern: 
love to remember all that grand an. beautiful sce 
now, though at that time it seemed like a moc 
to go thus pleasure-seeking. We found a little is 
at length, against whose shore the ocean dashed 
surf forever. Here guests were few but choice, 
here we paused to rest fora little while. Hardly v 
we fairly settled, when a letter summoned my a 
home, to her husband’s sick bed! Poor Uncle G: 
son, I don't believe he ever intertered with any 
his wife’s plans before. She did not seem to think 
amounted to much, but she knew she must go. 

“ All T regret, Helena, is the taking you before 
trip is ended fairly; and I dare say we shall be » 
to start again in a week.” 

“O then, Aunt Ada,” I exclaimed, eagerly, “ ' 
let me stay here until you know. I enjoy being }: 
by the ocean so much, and it is so safe and qi 
Just let me stay a few days, till you know certa: 
what we must do. I will wait here till youe - 
yourself or send a letter. O do let me, Aunt Ada. 

She smiled at my eagerness, then said, thought! 
ly, “ Well, perhaps it will do fora few days; th 
such a quiet little place, and I can trust you a: 
where now. Yes, you may stay here until I com: 
write for you, Helena.” 

So she went, and left me alone. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE wind came from the ocean, no matter w! 
way it blew, the salt, pure wind, and it seemed ; 
it drove all the mist and weariness from my ® 
The very afternoon that my aunt went, I took a v 
of four miles along the shore, part of the time d 
on the sandy beach where the waves leaped u; 
me, and part of the time on the steep bank just ab 
The sea-gulls flew screaming over my head, s« 
times their great white wings almost fanned 
cheek—while right before me a band of sand-pi; 
ran along on the beach, close in the track of the 
ceding waves, leaving the marks of their many li 
feet, which in a moment more were swept a\ 
again. A curve in the bank and a slight rising 0! 
surface, hid the little town from me, and I felt 
Robinson Crusoe alone on his desolate island, an: 
spirits rose at the thought. So far, the world 
brought me littie pleasure; my dreams had not c 
true, and there seemed to be so much parade an: 
little sincerity. And then to think how all t 
people, who dressed so and fluttered so, and trie 
hard to compass mean little ends, would, in a 
years more, all be in their graves, and awaiting G 
judgment! It frightened me to think how bli 
I had rushed in among them and been one of th 
and my hands were not free from the stain of a h« 
less life. But now to be alone with sky and s! 
and ocean seemed to set things right again, 
make my way plain befure me. It seemed to me 
worlds could not tempt me to spend the mont 
come in fashion and frivolity, as I could hardly | 
doing, if I remained with Aunt Ada. I knew v 
her programme would be. A round of dinner-par' 
opera, soirees, all the while; and if ever atime of 
and quietness did intervene, it would be from ¢ 
motive of policy, to make our company seem 80 . 
what choice and unattainable, or that we might s! 
with renewed brilliancy when we appeared ag. 
So the quietness would be as heartless as the gay 
and do me no good. Of course I knew there mu: 
great and good people among all these throngs 
least, “‘ ten righteous men in the city ;” but they v 
hardly likely to be the ones led up to me for the: 
quadrille, or to become my escort to the opera. 7 
my mind flew back to my own little village h: 
where Aunt Rachel, I knew, was living her beaut 
still life, with her work, her flowers, and her 
true-hearted friends. How much time sie ha 
thinking, and how pure and unselfish her « 
always were! I had been restiess in that quiet 1 
home, feeling that so much lay untried before 
but now I had tried it, and would go back to my 
little nest again, and not care about flying away 
more. Yes, I determined to decline Aunt Ada’s | 
tation for the winter, with no regrets, and «; 
again long, cosy evenings with my books and fan 
by Aunt Rachel’s warm fire. But everyt! 
changes; things could never be quite the same 
more, for Ben and I could not talk again in the p) 
ant old fashion, because of those words he had 
tome. I was sorry for that. 

But meanwhile, this island life, with its pure 
simple habits, seemed to set everything right 
was growing late in the season, the few g 

‘opped away, and I was left alone. SoI went« 
into the little fishing hamlet, and found friends t) 
Tt wasspleasant towards evening to go down on 
shore with the fisherman’s wives and daughter 
meet the returning boats and help unlade the 
with the glory of the setting sun resting on 
waters. And then sometimes I would spend 
evening with some family, and watch the wife, 
with her work by the bright kitchen fire, while 
husband mended his lines, or took his hard-ea 
rest in a chair with his pipe. I liked the fac: 
these people, they looked so kindly and true; 
though very few of the wothen had ever been off 
island, I thought it was not so very hard a fi 
live in one of those quaint little cottages by the ao 
ing ocean, and watch the fishers’ boats coming hy 
































\w have I been unfaithful? Tell me, Gertrude.” 
t voice! It was Harrison Vaughn’s voice, my 
night’s voice! I stood in a painful suspense. 


su know! You have shown every attention to 
ny other hulies during this six months’ proba- 
atest of all to that childish niece of Mrs. Gray- 
‘nat Helena Hartshorne! Why in the world 
‘ou won her heart, to wear it and wound it as 
ave mine?” she asked, bitteriy. 
love no one but you. I have tried to win no 
heart,” he said; “and for the young lady you 
ion, I really never thought of displeasing you 
. for the very reason that she is so childish. 
< a bright, earnest little thing, and it was amus- 
» watch her learn some of the intricacies of life. 
amounts to nothing. I am surprised that you 
' for that, Gertrude!” 
‘re was a ring of falseness in Sir Launcelot’s 
then; my friend must be unknighted. There 
no need to hear more—I had found him out. I 
not curious about others’ affairs, and I slipped 
ly away from my curtain drapery, out into the 

‘ant crowd again. 

‘og L pale? Very likely; but my lips smiled, I 
,as I made my way to Aunt Ada’s side. My 
was shattered, my one idol out of all this gay 

‘1, and how hollow it all seemed now! No noble 
\aments here. If these dancers could be un- 
ced, I thought, what base, trifling, untrue souls 
1 look forth to shock each other! You see how 

shed from extreme to extreme. That night, I 
cht lite a cheat; since then, I have proved it is 
on 

stood by Aunt Ada, the centre of a little court, 
ing how many admired, and how many hated 

- popularity. An evil spirit entered intome. I 
mined to act my part with the rest; at least, I 
d not be their victim. I would act as false a 

as they, that I might not be imposed on again. 
t the color rise to my face, and the light to my 
as 1 determined this, and I knew that 1 was 
erful. Mr. Fay was standing by my side. A 
y seized me to practise arts and devices upon 
and an opportunity was made directly, by let- 
him open my fan. He was all ready with grace- 
compliments, brilliant speeches with a hint of 
h beneath, anda really fascinating manner. But 
mn found he had quite as many compliments for 
vt Ada, rather more devoted ones, too. He evi- 
ly belonged to her train of followers, and I gave 
up in a little while, this fancy dispossessed by 
ther. 

'awrence Franklin was making his way towards 
ind I immediately became gracious and beaming 
m unusual degree, thinking that by winning his 
oted attention, I might mislead Harrison Vau, hn, 

+e suspected my caring for him. Lawrence was a 

agreeable partner, too, in danee, promenale, 
tete-a-tete. I liked him very much, and by-and- 
we wandered off up and down the rooms, and 
‘etimes out in the verandah. Once, at a turning, 
net Mr. Vaughn and Miss Laurie. I did not ap- 
>to see them, but said some very gracious things 
awrence, in a tone which might be heard if they 
e. I imagine both were surprised. Perhaps it 
ved them to effect a reconciliation. Certainly 
r that evening, Mr. Vaughn had but little to say 
1e, but was constantly hovering about Miss Laurie, 
| Saratoga pronounced it an engagement. 

‘his evening was joyless to me. When I was in 
room again, and had locked my door against Aunt 
4,1 took out Sir Launcelot’s photograph, and a 
of dry evergreen, and held them both in the flame 
the gas until they were consumed. Then I threw 
self on my bed, and stifling the sound in the pil- 
s, sobbed and wept half the night away. 
ext morning, Aunt Ada made no remarks. I 
ink, however, she comprehended it all perfectly; 
always did comprehend everything. I hope she 
‘s satisfied with the effect on my voice; I don’t 
ink it grew any sweeter, though. We were down 











breakfast early; when Mr. Franklin came in, I 
need at him, caught his eye, and almost imper- 
ntibly beckoned him to the seat next me. He took 
directly, and we were having a delightful little 
at when the young lady who usually had all his 
re, came languidly in. She looked amazed when 
» saw the new arrangement, a little troubled, too, 
thought; but I did not care. Every one’s hand 
is against me, and my hand should be against 
sry one. So I talked yet more absorbedly to Law- 
ace Franklin, and that day we took a long ride on 
rseback together. 
Phere were several little excursions gotten up dur- 
z that week. I went with all, and Mr. Franklin 
. as my cavalier. The young lady whom he neglected 
y)ked pale and sad. She was his cousin, I learned 
ym him. I think she loved him, and I think he did 
‘t suspect it. That was a reckless week tome; but 
. the end of it I was shocked and sobered by a pro- 
sal of marriage from Lawrence Franklin, and he 
ally seemed in earnest. I did not love him. I thd 
refuse him. I had to see the bitter change on the 
ight young face, and to know that I had planted 
e seeds of life-long distrust in his heart. I hated 
yself for it, and with a sudden impulse to be true, 
ough too late, told him all the story. I had acted 
\y part, been false as the rest; it was like a horrible 
-eam, and this deed brought me to my senses. It 
ill always be among the unavailing regrets of my 
®. 
I proposed to Aunt Ada that we should leave 
iratoga. She laughed softly, and said: 
“Well, Helena, I think we will. I bronght you 
‘re to gain experience in society, and you have 
dined it. You will know how to manage your heart 
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now, and I think you are prepared for a triumphant 
winter. Poor child! it has been hard, hasn’t it? 
But we all have to go through the same lessons!”’ 

I could not bear to hear her talk so, but I had 
steeled myself to everything. So we went away, and 
spent a month in travelling, among mountains, up 
and down beautiful rivers, to falls and caverns. I 
love to remember all that grand anid beautiful scenery 
now, though at that time it seemed like a mockery 
to go thus pleasure-seeking. We found alittle island 
at length, against whose shore the ocean dashed its 
surf forever. Here guests were few but choice, and 
here we paused to rest fur a little while. Hardly were 
we fairly settled, when a letter summoned my aunt 
home, to her husband’s sick bed! Poor Uncle Gray- 


his wife’s plans before. She did not seem to think it 
amounted to much, but she knew she must go. 

* All I regret, Helena, is the taking you before our 
trip is ended fairly; and I dare say we shall be able 
to start again in a week.” 

“O then, Aunt Ada,” I exclaimed, eagerly, “do 
let me stay here until you know. I enjoy being here 
by the ocean so much, and it is so safe and quiet. 
Just let me stay a few days, till you know certainly 
what we must do. I will wait here till you come 
yourself or send a letter. Odo let me, Aunt Ada,” 

She smiled at my eagerness, then said, thoughtfal- 
ly, “ Well, perhaps it will do for a few days; this is 
such a quiet little place, and I can trust you any- 
where now. Yes, you may stay here until I come, or 
write for you, Helena.” 

So she went, and left me alone. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE wind came from the ocean, no matter which 
way it blew, the salt, pure wind, and it seemed as if 
it drove all the mist and weariness from my soul. 
The very afternoon that my aunt went, I took a walk 
of four miles along the shore, part of the time down 
on the sandy beach where the waves leaped up at 
me, and part of the time on the steep bank just above. 
The sea-gulls flew screaming over my head, some- 
times their great white wings almost: fanned my 
cheek—while right before me a band of sand-pipers 
ran along on the beach, close in the track of the re- 
ceding waves, leaving the marks of their many little 
feet, which in a moment more were swept away 
again. A curve in the bank and a slight rising of its 
surface, hid the little town from me, and I felt like 
Robinson Crusoe alone on his desolate island, and my 
spirits rose at the thought. So far, the world had 
brought me little pleasure; my dreams had not come 
true, and there seemed to be so much parade and so 
little sincerity. And then to think how all these 
people, who dressed so and fluttered so, and tried so 
hard to compass mean little ends, would, in a few 
years more, all be in their graves, and awaiting God’s 
judgment! It frightened me to think how blindly 
I had rushed in among them and been one of them, 
and my hands were not free from the stain of a heart- 
less life. But now to be alone with sky and shore 
and ocean seemed to set things right again, and 
make my way plain befure me. It seemed to me that 
worlds could not tempt me to spend the months to 
come in fashion and frivolity, as I could hardly help 
doing, if I remained with Aunt Ada. I knew what 
her programme would be. A round of dinner-parties, 
opera, soirees, all the while; and if ever a time of rest 
and quietness did intervene, it would be from some 
motive of policy, to make our company seem some- 
what choice and unattainable, or that we might shine 
with renewed brilliancy when we appeared again. 
So the quietness would be as heartless as the gayety, 
and do me no good. Of course I knew there must be 
great and good people among all these throngs—at 
least, “‘ ten righteous men in the city ;” but they were 
hardly likely to be the ones led up to me for the next 
quadrille, or to become my escort to the opera. Then 
my mind flew back to my own little village home, 
where Aunt Rachel, I knew, was living her beautiful, 
still life, with her work, her flowers, and her few 
true-hearted friends. How much time sie had for 
thinking, and how pure and unselfish her aims 
always were! I had been restiess in that quiet little 
home, feeling that so much lay untried before me; 
but now I had tried it, and would go back to my own 
little nest again, and not care about flying away any 
more. Yes, [determined to decline Aunt Ada’s invi- 
tation for the winter, with no regrets, and spend 
again long, cosy evenings with my books and fancies, 
by Aunt Rachel’s warm fire. But everything 
changes; things could never be quite the same any 
more, for Ben and I could not talk again in the pleas- 
ant old fashion, because of those words he had said 
tome. I wassorry for that. — 

But meanwhile, this island life, with its pure and 
simple habits, seemed to set everything right. It 
was growing late in the season, the few guests 
dropped away, and I was left alone. So I went dowr 
into the little fishing hamlet, and found friends there. 
It was pleasant towards evening to go down on the 
shore with the fisherman’s wives and daughters, to 
meet the returning boats and help unlade the fish, 
with the glory of the setting sun resting on the 
waters. And then sometimes I would spend an 
evening with some family, and watch the wife, busy 





husband mended his lines, or took his hard-earned 
rest in a chair with his pipe. I liked the faces of 
these people, they looked so kindly and true; and 
though very few of the wothen had ever been off that 
island, I thought it was not so very hard a fate to 
live in one of those quaint little cottages by the sound- 
ing ocean, and watch the fishers’ boats coming home. 





son, I don’t believe he ever interfered with any of 


with her work by the bright kitchen fire, while her | 





All they loved was with them there. How many 


times Kingsley’s poem came into my mind in those 
days: 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the night-rack came rolling down, rugged and 

brown."* 

But I was not a fisher-girl, and had no one to watch 
for, and by-and-by the evenings grew lonely. Aunt 
Ada did not come, no letter came, and the hotel, with 
its long, deserted parlors, was dreary, sometimes, 
when the darkriess came on and the wind blew; and 
when once I had felt a lonely moment, I was no 
longer proof against hosts of them. One evening, I 
sat listening to the surf, and thoughts of terror be gan 
to haunt me, I felt so far away from every friend. 1 
really worked myself up into a state of iutense ex- 
citement, thinking what if the ocean should unchain 
its might and sweep the whole island away before 
the morrow! There was no one to speak to, nothing 
to read, only the roar of the surf close by, for com- 
pany. O, I thought, if only some old familiar face 
would appear, it would be the gladdest moment of 
my life. 

Suddenly a loud peal rang through the hall. My 
heart bounded with terror. I heard the sleepy land- 
lord come slowly from some remote quarter, and un- 
bar the doer. Then a clear, hearty voice asked: 

“Ts Miss Hartshorne here?” 

Ben! I sprang to the door to meet him. There he 
stood, the same Ben as of old, only a little graver, 
maybe; but he smiled at my glad welcome. In per- 
fect content I sat down by his side, feeling such a 
sense of protection! for nothing ever went wrong 
where Ben was. Then he told me the reason why 
Aunt Ada hal not written; her husband was indeed 
very ill, and she could not leave him for an instant, 
except for absolutely necessary rest. So Ben, being 
in the city on business, and calling at the house, 
heard the whole story, and how I was left alone on 
the island. He immediately said he should come for 
me, an? Aunt Ada told him there could be no better 
plan, for she was becoming quite anxious about me. 
She wished me to return to her at once. I laughed 
at that. 

“No, Ben,” I said, “Iam going straight home to 
Aunt Rachel!” 

_ He looked full in my face, with a very bright 
expression. 

* Nellie, do you mean that?” 

“T’'m tired of the world,” I said, cynically. 

“ Having learned it by heart in three months?” he 
asked. 

‘«They’re no better than other people,” I said, with 
a vague use of pronouns, “and not half so happy.” 

“But Sir Launcelot?” he asked again, which was 
an unkind question, and made my cheeks burn. 

“There are no knights at all,” 1 answered, vehe- 
mently, “and Aunt Rachel’s library is a great deal 
better than Saratoga!” At which Ben looked very 
well pleased. 

Next day we started from the little ocean-girt isle, 
and stood on the steamer’s deck, making the most of 
our last sea breezes. Then came the cars—and then 
at last, the city. Ben said I must stop one moment, 
at least, at Aunt Ada’s house, to tell her my change 
of plan; so thither we drove. Aunt Ada, very pale, 
but calm as ever, came down to us in the parlor. She 
looked as amazed as it was possible for her to look, 
when I told herI was going back to Aunt Rachel, for 
the winter, for the year, and forever. 

“Tt is very singular conduct, but I have nothing to 
say. Perhaps you two are engaged?” she remarked, 
with a keen, cold glance of her blue eyes. 

“ Please tell her yes, Nellie,” whispered Ben, 
softly. 

I looked at him, and saw he meantvt. 

“ Yes, aunt,” I said, timidly. 

“T wish you joy; and now, if you will excuse me, I 
must go to Mr. Grayson.” Soshe went, and we went, 
and I did not seem to mind her displeasure in the 
least. 

I wonder now that I ever could have criticised 
Ben’s face. I think it is the handsomest I ever saw, 
and then his expression is always so thoroughly ear- 
nest and noble. And no Sir Launcelot since the 
world began was ever a truer knight than my Ben! 





WORLDLY WISDOM. , 

Old and middle-aged women must not delude them- 
selves with the idea that they will, under any cir- 
cumstances, come in for a full share of gallantry to 
their sex. Not at all. You must be young and 
pretty, or take your chance. Of course you cannot be 
too pretty, and, what is more, you cannot be too 
young. Balzac fixed on thirty as the age when all 
the charms and glory of womanhood reach their 
highest perfection. One half of that age would seem 
to be the ideal worshiped by a certain class of Eng- 
lish writers. In private life, one occasionally meets 
with men who have similar tastes—men who adore a 
girl when she can only simper and look silly, but who 
turn away with indifference from the matured thought 
and feeling of the adult woman; men to whom the 
wit, accomplishment, and sobered grace of five-and- 
twenty are imperceptible or insipid, but who are 
positively electrified by the monosyllabic prattle, the 
giggling awkwardness, the pouting impertinence— 
above all, by the short frocks and the frilis of a gar- 
ment quod versus dicere non est (which cannot be 
named in verse), of the bread-and-butter miss. 





A man may be said to know thoroughly only what 
he can correctly communicate to others. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


KITTY FOLSOM. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





ONE dark, rainy evening, sixty years ago, the 
clumsy, old-fashioned stagecoach lnmbered up heavi- 
ly before the inn, in the village of Stratford, Connec- 
ticut. When the door of the vehicle was opened, 
there alighted from it a solitary passenger, whose ap- 
pearance at once drew upon bim the attention of the 
group that had assembled to watch the arrival of the 
coach. He was tall and firmly built, and had the air 
of agentleman, His clothing was simple, but com- 
fortable and elegant, and he conducted himself asa 
man who feels well-assured of his position. Entering 
the inn, and giving orders fur the proper disposition 
of his baggage to the servant who accompanied him, 
he asked to be shown to a room immediately. He 
gave his name to the landlord as David Lennox, and 
stated that he was an English gentleman, travelling 
through the United States partly on busiy and 
partly for pleasure. His arrival. of conrse, attracted 
much attention, and was soon mised throughout the 
village—tor when was such an event known tu remain 
undiscussed in a country village? 

Just opposite the inn stood, at that time, the cot- 
tage and forge of a blacksmith named Folsom. Of 
course, the inmates of this cottage were among the 
first to hear the news. Old John Folsom, a sturdy, 
independent smith, whose strong arm had struck fa- 
tally in the Revolution, cared but little for the new 
arrival. He had seen too many of Mr. Lennox’s 
countrymen to be curious to see him. There was one 
member of his household however, who was decided- 
ly interested in the news, and who was very curious 
to see the stranger. This was John Folsom’s daugh- 
ter Kitty, a merry, bright-eyed girl just leaving her 
“teens.” She was the most beautiful girl in the vil- 
lage, and was as lovely in character as in person. 
Everybody loved her, and the good people of Stratford 
were as proud of her beauty, as of their village itself. 
Kitty had led a happy life, and had known nothing 
of care or sorrow. Her father loved her devotedly, 
and never refused to gratify her slightest wish, She 
was, as we have sail, deeply interested in the news of 
the arrival of the distinguished stranger, and, as her 
house was just opposite the inn, she determined to 
avail herself of the first opportunity to see him. 

The next day came bright and fair, and Kitty seated 
herself at a window which looked into the doorway of 
the inn. She had not long to wait, fur Mr. Lennox, 
tempted by the beauty of the morning, soon sallied 
out to view the village. As he passed out of the inn, 
Kitty, in her eagerness to see him, leaned out of the 
window, and gazed at him eagerly. As she did so, 
Mr. Lennox chanced to look up. Seeing her eyes 
bent on him so earnestly, he raised his hat, and bowed 
respectfully. Overwhelmed with confusion, Kitty 
sank back into her chair, with her face the color of 
the dainty ribbon she wore at her throat. She saw 
him smile, and turn to some one as though he were 
asking a question. She knew instinctively that he 
was asking her name. All through the day, Kitty 
felt a strange and inexplicable happiness; and do’ 
what she would, the handsome face and manly figure 
of the young Englishman were constantly present 
to her mind. Kitty was deeply smitten, and before 
she knew it, her heart was entirely gone. Nor had 
she made a lighter impression upon Mr. Lennox. 
Throughout the day he thought of the pure bright 
face he had seen in the morning, and was fancying 
how happy a home must be with such an ornament. 

It was not long before he formed the determination 
to see more of the village beauty. During the day he 
quietly gained much information concerning her, all 
of which only tended to strengthen the admiration 
he had conceived for her. The next morning he 
watched for her, and saw her several times as she 
passed to and fro, attending to her duties. During 
the day he went over to the forge, and entered into 
conversation with old John Folsom. The old man’s 
independence and sterling qualities at once won his 
respect; and John Folsom, who was, in his way, a 
keen judge of character, liked his new acquaintance 
from the first. He cordially invited the young man 
to visit his house, an invitation of which Mr. Len- 
nox readily promised to avail himself. 

During the afternoon Mr. Lennox strolled out into 
the country, for a distance of several miles beyond 
the village. It was quite late when he'started to re- 
turn. The road lay over a small stream which was 
usually crossed by stepping stones, but which a recent 
rain had rendered somewhat difficult of crossing. To 
his surprise and delight, upon reaching it, Mr. Len- 
nox found Kitty Folsom endeavoring to cross. Has- 
tening forward, he offered his assistance, which she 
could not refuse. Indeed she was not anxious to do 
so. She was as much pleased at the unexpected 
meeting as he was, but was more agitated. When 
they were safely over the stream, Mr. Lennox turned 
to her, and said, respectfully : 

“T believe I have the pleasure of addressing Miss 
Folsom?” 

Kitty bowed. 

“My name is Lennox,” he continued. ‘I am here 
on a visit. I was on my way to your father’s house, 
when I met you. It is growing late, Miss Folsom, 
and I must beg you to allow me to accompany you 
safely home.” 

What could Kitty do but consent? Very pleasant 
was their walk homeward, and sorry enough were 
both when it was ended. A happy evening followed, 
and when Mr. Lennox returned to the inn, for the 
night, he had yielded up his heart entirely to the 








After this the young folks saw each other frequent- 
ly. Each day increased their love, and Mr. Lennox’s 
visit, which was originally designed to be of but two 
days’ duration, had extended through a period of two 
months. Of course, the good people of Stratford put 
their heads together, and discussed the matter 
thoroughly; but, as Kitty was a pet with everv one, 
andas Mr. Lennox hal become very popular aniing 
his stay, their deliberations were very good-natured. 
They agreed unanimously that Kitty was very fortu- 
nate, and every one seemed well pleased with the 
affair. 

Mr. Lennox was honest and sincere in his love for 
the young girl, and for some time debated the mat- 
ter seriously with himself. Should he marry her, he 
would raise her tar above her station in life, and he 
thought seriously of what his relations and friends in 
his own country would say, when they heard of his 
course. But Kitty was a natural lady, and was fitted 
for any society or station, and after pondering the 
question earnestly, Mr. Lennox decided that he could 
not do better than*to obey the promptings of his own 
heart, and claim her as his bride. Having thus inade 
up his mind, he was not slow in acting upon his 
resolution, 

And Kitty, how did she feel upon the subject? The 
young girl never thought of the difference between 
her station and that of Mr. Lennox. Born and 
reared ina republican country, se Looked with troe 
democratic disdain upon all sveh distinetions, and 
considered herself a match fur a king. With regard 
to David Lennox, she looked upon him as a true and 
good man, and worthy of any woman’s affection, and 
she loved him with her whole heart. There was no 
reserve in her affection for him. When she gave 
him her heart, she kept not a part of it to herself. It 
was his own, entirely, to make happy or to break, as 
he should see fit. Frequently Kitty thought of the 
time, when she should sit in the glowing twilight, 
and watch for the coming of her husband. Ah! 
bright and happy were such thoughts, and little did 
she dream how much of sorrow was in store for her. 


And so it happened that one warm, bright June 
evening, when the woods were all purple with the 
sunset, and the air soft and balmy with the breath of 
the summer, Mr. Lennox told Kitty of his love for 
her, and asked her to be his wife. It was no surprise 
to her, for with her woman’s penetration, she had 
read his heart, and had long known that it was hers. 
She answered him frankly and earnestly, and placing 
her hand in his, promised to be his true and faithful 
wife. Somehow, she felt after this that her old ex- 
istence had gone out of her, and that she had entered 
upon a new life. The world had always been bright 
and beautiful to her, but now it was far brighter, and 
the light that she saw shining in the eyes she loved 
so well, seemed shed over her entire world. 

Two weeks sped away rapidly. At their close, Mr. 
Lennox received a large package of letters, which 
made him seem graver than usual. When he fin- 
ished reading them, he sought out Kitty. He told | 
her that he had come to put her love for him to the 
test. He was summoned to New Orleans. '! 

“T am,” said he, ‘the heir to a large estate in 
England, and my true name is Samuel Sterling. I 
am summoned to New Orleans, and it is necessary for 
me to go alone. I have come now to ask you if you 
are willing to trust me, and marry me before I go. 
You are free to refuse, and I wish you to choose with 
a view to your own happiness.” 

‘Will you come back?” she asked, artlessly. 

“If God spares me,” he answered. 

“Then I will be your wife,” she said. “I believe 
you love me. I know I love you, and I will trust you 
in all things.” 

Mr. Lennox (for so we must still call him) drew 
her to him, and said with emotion: 

“God bless you, dear girl. You shall never have 
cause to repent your faith in me.” 

Mr. Lennox at once asked John Folsom’s consent 
to the marriage, and received it as frankly as he ask- 
ed it. The old man had conceived an earnest, sincere 
regard for his new friend, and was willing to trust 
him with his daughter’s happiness. He felt sure that 
he was doing his best for Kitty, and he had no fears 
for the future. 


the surprise of the good people of Stratford, who had 
not expected it so soon. They were all delighted, 
however, with Kitty’s good fortune, and were hearty 
and earnest in their good wishes for the newly wed- 
ded pair. At the end of a week of blissful happiness, 
Mr. Lennox informed his wife that he must go to 
New Orleans at once. That he had already lost too 
much time. He bade her keep up a stout heart, and 
promised to return soon. 

“I will not say one word to detain you,” said Kitty, 
cheerfully, although she could not keep the tears 
from her eyes. ‘I know you will return as soon as 
you can.” 

That evening he departed, leaving Kitty sad and 
sorrowing, but looking forward to his return with 
hope and delight. A month passed away—two 
months—three months, but ‘Mr. Lennox did not re- 
turn. The village gossips shook their heads know- 
ingly, and hinted mysceriously that old John Folsom 
and his daughter had been too hasty. The old man 
was perplexed, and not a little annoyed at these 
comments, but still continued to hope for the best. 
Kitty never doubted. Her fxith in her husband never 
wavered. She knew he would come back, for she 
felt as sure of his love for her, as she did of her love 
for him. In this case the people were unreasonable. 
It was a long way to New Orleans, and a long time 
was required to make the journey; so in reality there 





keeping of Kitty Folsom. 


was but very little cause to doubt Mr. Lennox’s hon- 





The marriage took place within two days, much to { 
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esty, since he had been away only three months. 
Nevertheless his young wife did not take this into 
consideration in her calculations. Her belief in him 
was founded on the perfect love that subsisted be- 
tween them. She was right, and it was not long 
before this fact was established. 

One wild, stormy night, about four months after 
her husband’s departure, Kitty and her father were 
seated by the fire, in the sitting-room. They were 
silent and abstracted. The old man had been anx- 
iously questioning his daughter as to whether she had 
any hope of her husband’s return, and Kitty had 
been stoutly upholding the absent loved one’s good 
name. Both had relapsed into silence, and were lis- 
tening to the storm. Suddenly a peal of thunder 
shook the house to its foundations. Kitty started up 
in alarm, and, as she turned, beheld her husband 
standing near her, with his arms extended to her. 
With a glad cry of surprise, she sprang to him, and 
was clasped to his breast. 

“I knew you would come back,” she said, sobbing. 
“Though they said such cruel things about you, I 
knew you would come back, my own love.” 

*T could not afford to lose such a treasure as my 
precious wife,” said her husband, as he looked proud- 
ly into her eyes. ‘‘ A man does not meet with such 
@ woman every day, dear.” 

It was a happy night. Stout-hearted old John ab- 
solutely cried with joy, as he saw his darling happy 
once more; and great was the astonishment and 
chagrin of the villagers the next day, as Kitty walk- 
ed into the church on her husband’s arm, proud to 
show them how they had wronged him. But Kitty’s 
joy was destined to be short-lived. Mr. Lennox had 
been with her scarcely a week when he received an- 
other large packet, at the sight of which his young 
wife’s heart sank. An hour afterwards her fears were 
confirmed. Mr. Lennox informed her that it was 
necessary for him to return to England. Kitty begged 
him to take her with him. 

“TI cannot, Kitty,” he said. ‘It is necessary for me 
to go alone. I would gladly take you with me if I 
could, but just now I cannot.” 

What else passed between them is not known. 
Kitty wept and begged hard to be taken with her 
husband, but he refused her tenderly but firmly. 
At last she grew calm and resigned to the necessity 
which separated them. Mr. Lennox promised to 
send, or come for her at the earliest possible moment. 
The next day Mr. Lennox left for New York, from 
which place he was to sail fur England. Kitty had a 
letter from him, written the day before his departure. 
Time passed on. Kitty looked anxiously for a let- 
ter from her husband, but none came. Months pass- 
ed away, but still no letter. Poor girl, her married 
life had not been one of joy, and still more of sorrow 
was in store for her. At length Kitty became a mo- 
ther. She called her little son, Samuel, in accordance 


leaving her. The little tellow was.a great comfort to 
her, and she never permitted him to leave her sight. 

In the eyes of the villagers the affair was regarded 
as a clear case of desertion, and the young mother 
was constantly annoyed by the gratuitous expressions 
of pity on their part. She never lost her faith in her 
husband. She knew he loved her, and that he would 
not forsake her. She felt so strong in this conviction, 
that she indignantly resented any unkind remark 
about him. Yetin spite of this her heart ached at 
his silence. She could have borne his absence better 
if he had only written to her. And when her baby 
was born, she woukl have been so happy could she 
have written to him about it. But this could not be, 
and Kitty felt sure that there was some good reason 
why Mr. Lennox should not write to her, and went 
on hoping when there seemed no room for hope. 

One morning, two years after Mr. Lennox’s de- 
parture, her father brought her a tetter which he had 
just received from the post-office. It was addressed 
to “Mrs. David Lennox,” and bore a foreign post- 


an effort, she opened the letter, and read as follows: 


“ London, February 10th, 18—. 


ciently thankful for having such a wife. 


speedy and safe passage to England. 
husband.” 


Kitty handed the letter to her father, and covering 
her face with her hands, sobbed for joy. Old John 
Folsom’s countenance brightened as he read the let- 
ter, and he muttered slowly, as if a great weight had 
been removed from his heart: 

“ Thank God, thank God!” 

During the day, Kitty and her father took care to 
spread the good news about the town. The gossips 
were completely humbled when they heard it. The 
next morning there was quite a crowd around the 
stage to witness the departure of Kitty and her little 
boy, who started for New York, accompanied by her 
father. 

Upon reaching the city, Kitty went at once to the 


mark, and a heavy armorial seal. Kitty turned pale | hagan, in Soho-square,they met a most miserable ob- 
as she recognized the writing, and for a moment | ject, who earnestly solicited their charity. Guhagan 
trembled like an aspen. Then mastering herself by | refused; and, on Foote giving a few pence, said, “I 


“My DEAR, NOBLE WIFE:—Though I have not 
had it in my power to write to you for two long years, 
I have heard of you regularly. I know how nobly 
you have borne your trials, and I can never be suffi- 
Our long 
separation is now about to end. I want you to come 
tome atonce. Take our little one, and goto New 
York, carrying with you nothing but the clothes you 
wear. When you reach New York, go to the Messrs. 
—, English bankers, and ask them to send you on 
board the ship ‘ Lady Sterling,’ which is to sail short- 
ly. This vessel will bring you to London,where I will 
await you. God bless you both, and grant you a 
Your devoted 


into the private oftice of the head of the house. Old 
John Folsom was both surprised and delighted, as he 
saw the respect with which the great banker received 
Kitty. Mr. —— informed her that the Lady Sterling 
lay in the river, ready to sail, and had been for two 
dayssimply awaiting her arrival. He told herthat he 
was instructed to say, that although it was Mr. Len- 
nox’s wish that she should not provide herself with 
anything, he would take pleasure in honoring her 
draft for any sum she might wish. 

Kitty declined to draw upon him, and asked to be 
sent on board the ship at once. A carriage was call- 
ed, and the party were soon on the deck of the vessel. 
Kitty was met at the gangway by the captain, who 
hoped that her ladyship was well. Descending tothe 
cabin, she found it luxuriously furnished, and pro- 
vided with two waiting-maids, and a full set of ser- 
vants. Old John Folsom was bewildered. He had 
never seen so much magnificence in his life. Turn- 
ing to Mr. —, who had accompanied them on board, 
he asked in amazement: 

“ What does all this mean?” 

“eT Suppose I may as well tell you,” said Mr. —, 

with a smile, ‘for you will know all in a few days. 
It means that your daughter is the wife of Sir Samuel 
Sterling, one of the richest gentlemen in England, 
and that this vessel,which had been named after her, 
has been sent to convey her to her new home.” 

In an hour Kitty took leave of her futher and the 
banker, who went ashore, and the vessel set sail. Af- | 
ter a remarkably swift voyage, Kitty reached Lon- 
don, where she was met by her husband. Sir Samuel 
and Lady Catharine Sterling lived long and happhly 
together, the latter being famed as the most beautiful 
woman of her day; and when the former died, the 
Stratford boy succeeded to the title and wealth of the 
proud race whose name he bears. 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





DINNER-TIME. 


In the war carried on by the pope at the camp of 
Ricene, a general engagement became, from the posi- 
tion of the armies, unavoidable. The cardinal went 
through the ranks exhorting the papal troops to ex- 
ertions, fur the honor and states of the Holy See; fol- | 
lowing this up with a complete remission of all.their | 
sins, and concluding with an assurance that such of 
them as died that day, would dine with the angels in 
heaven. After this seasonable harangue, his emi- 
nence was retiring, which a soldiez observing, said to 
him, *‘ And you, my lord cardinal, wont you remain 
with us, and go and dine in paradise?” ‘ My friend,” 
answered the cardinal, ‘I should gladly be of the 
party, but my dinner-hour has not yet come, for I 
have no appetite.” 





A smart fellow, thinking to show his wit one night 
ata tavern, called to the drawer, ‘‘ Here, Mercury,” 
said he, “take away this bottle full of emptiness.” 
Said one of the company, “‘ Do you speak that, Jack, 
of your own head?” 





Parker, Bishop of Oxford, being asked by an ac- 
quaintance what was the best body of divinity, an- 
swered, “‘ That which can help a man to keep acoach 
and six horses.” 





Among the admirable axioms of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, there is one which places the knight’s opinion 
of family honors in a very conspicuous point of view. 
He says that the man who has not anything to boast 
of, but his illustrious ancestors, is like a potato, the 
only good thing about him is under ground. 





When Foote was once walking with his friend Gu- 


believe you are imposed upon, for I am morally cer- 
tain that fellow is an impostor.” ‘He is either the 
most distressed man, or the best actor, I ever saw in 
my life,” replied the comedian ; ‘‘ and as either one or 
the other, he has a brotherly claim upon me,” 





A good woman having drank too large a morning’s 
draught, felkasleep in the church, and at length be- 
gan to snore, upon which one jogged her. Says she, 
‘*Pray give the cup to my gossip there, for I can 
drink no more.” 





Two Irishmen, having travelled on foot from Ches- 
ter to Barnet, were tired and fatigued with their 
journey; and the more so, when they were told they 
had still about ten miles to London. ‘ By my shoul 
and St. Patrick,” cries one of them, “ it is tive miles 
apiece—let’s even walk on.” 





In the lexicon of Suidas is the following sublime 
passage, which describes the genius and talent of the 
great futher of ancient philosophy! “Aristotle was 
the secretary of Nature, and he dipped his pen in 
MIND.” 





Going into a printing-office the other day, we asked 
the ‘‘ devil” his rule for punctuation. Said he, “I 
set up as long as I can hold my breath, then put in a 
comma; when I gape, I insert a semicolon; when I 


with the impression that the “devil” attached to the 





Messrs. ——. Upon stating her name she was shown 








sneeze, @ colon; and when I want to take another | drowned, he would write an epitaph on him. The 
chew of tobacco, I insert a period.” We came away | other said yes, and repeated extempore the following: 


EQUITY. 

A gentleman resident at Harrow made frequent 
complaints to the masters of the great school there, 
of his garden being stripped of its fruit, even before 
it became ripe, but to no purpose. Tired of applying 
to the masters for redress, he at length appealed to 
the boys, and sending for one to his house, he said, 
“Now,my good fellow, 1’ll make this agreement with 
you and your companions. Let the fruit remain on 
the trees, till it becomes ripe, and I promise to give 
you half. The boy coolly replied, ‘I can say nothing 
to the proposition, sir, myself, but will make it known 
to the rest of the boys, and inform you of their deci- 
sion to-morrow.” To-morrow came, and brought 
with it this reply: “ The gentlemen of Harrow can- 
not agree to receive so unequal a share, since Mr. —— 
is an individual, and we are many.” 





A gentleman crossing one of the New York ferries, 
was xecosted by one of those peripatetic venders of 
cheap literature and weekly newspapers, who are to 
be found in shoals about all our public places, with, 
“ Buy Bulwer’s last work, sir?—only three shillin’.” 
The gentleman, willing to have a laugh with the 
urchin, said, ‘‘ Why, I am Bulwer, myself!” Off 
went the lad, and, whispering to another, at a little 
distance, excited his wonderment at the information 
he had toimpart. Eyeing the pretended author of 
Pelham with a kind of awe, he approached him tim- 
idly, and holding out a pamphlet, said, modestly, 
“ Buy the Women of England, sir? You’re not Mrs. 
Ellis, are you?” Of course, the proposed sale was 
effected. 





Two scholars, passing by a windmill, stood for some 
time viewing it. The miller, looking out of a little 
wicket, seeing them, asked them what they would 
have, and what they stared at. “ Why,” says one of 
them, ‘‘ we are looking at this thing; pray, what is 
it?” ‘ Why,” says the miller, ‘‘don’t you see? 
Where are your eyes? It is a windmill.” ‘“ We 
crave your mercy, sir,” said the scholar; “ we took it 
for a jail, seeing a thief looking out of the window.” 





A public dinner in England had dwindled away to 
two guests,an Englishman and a Highland gentle- 
man, who were each trying to prove the superiority 
of their native countries. Of course, at an argument 
of this kind, a Scotchman possesses, from constant 
practice, overwhelming advantages. The High- 
lander’s logic was so good that he beat his opponent 
on every part. At last, the Englishman put a poser. 
“You will,” he said, “at least admit that England is 
larger in extent than Scotland?” ‘Certainly not,” 
was the confident reply; “you see, sir, ours is a 
mountainous, yours isa flat country. Now, if all our 
hills were rolled out flat, we should beat you by 
hundreds of square miles.” 





SUNLIGHT AT EVENING. 


How beautifully soft it seems to sleep 

Upon the lap of the unbreathing vale! 

And where, unruffied by the gentlest gale, 

The lake its bosom spreads, and in its deep, 

Clear wave, another world appears to keep, 

To steal the heart from this! for through the veil, 
Transparent we may see tree, rock, hill, dale, 
And sapphire sky, and golden mountain steep, 
That real seem, though fairer than our own; 
Still, picture faint of that pure region drawn 

By prophet’s pen, but not to mortal shown, 
Where flow rivers of bliss— and vale, and lawn 
Are strewn with flowers immortal —where, alone, 
Night never comes, and day is without dawn. 





Old Mr. Worthy says he likes to see young ladies 
walking the streetson Sunday, in their silks, with 
holes in their stockings, as it proves they are more 
attentive to things above than below. 





UPRIGHT JUDGE. 

Judge Richardson, in going the Western circuit, 
had a great stone thrown at him, which, as he hap- 
pened to stoop at the instant, passed clear over his 
head. ‘You see,” he said to his friends, who con- 
gratulated him on his escape, “ you see, if I had been 
an upright judge, I had been slain.” 





KITES. 

Boys fly kites for recreation, and men for other 
notives; the first require the wind to raise the kite, 
the second the kite to raise the wind. 





Not long since, in South Carolina, a clergyman was 


manded to goand preach to the Ninevites. After ex- 


negro present, whose name was Jonah; who, think- 
ing himself called on, immediately arose, and, turn- 
ing up his white eye to the preacher, with his broad- 
est grin and best bow, answered, ‘“‘ Here be one, 
massa.” 





Captain Underwood, of the East India Company’s 
service, who was supposed not to be very fond of the 
war with Tippoo, having obtained permission to take 
@ trip to sea, for the benefit of his health, asked the 
captain of the vessel whether, in case of his being 


Here lies, escaped from blood and slaughter, 





‘‘ Flag of our Union ” office, knew his “‘ bis.” 


Once Underwood, now under water. 


patiating for some length of time on the truly awful | one bad road. 
consequence of disobedience to the divine commands, | little ahead; can’t tell, by gar.’ 
he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, that passed 
through the congregation like an electric shock, 
“And are there any Jonahs here?” There was a | the air so little that the cold takes hold of me quickly. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD, 


THE SNOWSTORM. 


“Yes sir, I grant that the Yankees are ready at 
inventions, and can turn their hands to almost any- 
thing, at short notice. I shall endorse all you say of 
the universal Yankee genius—I only say that the 
most persistent and redoubtable genius that J ever 
met, was a French Canadian.” 

Out upon your French Canadians!” I said, con- 
temptuously.. “I know them well—have lived for 
years right among them—and I say truly and heartily, 
if there is a stand-still people upon earth, they are 
that people, walking in precisely the steps in which 
their fathers walked. They use the same old farming 
implements, live in the same old, dark, inconvenient 
log-houses, and ride in two-wheeled carriages with- 
out springs. I have been through from Farnham, in 
Canada East, to Montreal, by the way of St. Mary’s, 
and have spent some time on the route; and J can 
say truly that the man who has been through there 
but for a single time, is not to be imposed upon by 
any fanciful drawings of the French Canadian char- 
acter. Taxe them all in ail, I think they manifest 
lexs of the spirit of the age than any people I ever 
met.” 

“Ha, ha! well, you have gone intoa more elaborate 
argument against the Canucks, I think, than my re- 
mark called for. I have seen but very few of them, 
never travelled in Canada, and only designed to 
speak of asingle man. Neither would I say that he 
exhibited any genius whatever; but he accomplished 
what few men would ever have accomplished under the 
circumstances. 1 call that man a genius who is equal 
to all emergencies, whether his talent appear in one 
direction or another.” 

It was a man of fifty years with whom I was talk- 
ing, and three of his fingers were missing, and one 
half of both his feet. I formed his acquaintance soon 
after moving to Madison, he being a justice of the 
peace, and I a lawyer. 

“And in what, sir,” I asked, ‘‘did the genius of 
your Frenchman consist? Ifasingle man of all that 
race ever did a worthy action, it will raise my opinion 
of the whole people to be informed of it.” 

“It has reference to something which cannot in- 
terest you much, relating more to my fingers and 
toes than you would care to hear.” 

“Precisely what I have often wished to ask you. 
Every one knows that they were frozen, but the de- 
tails no one has been able to tell me. I have leisure 
now, and need the rest. Tell me the circumstances.” 
The justice filed some documents, gathered up the 
stray letters and papers upon his table and put them 
in proper and orderly position, sat back in his office- 
chair, and gave the following narration: 

“It was the month of January, 18—, and we—the 
Frenchman and I—were up in the region of the Red 
River of the north. I say we, though he had no con- 
nection with my business, and was concerned with 
me only in getting me along forty miles on my jour- 
ney, upon that particular day. I was stopping in a 
little settlement, where the inhabitants were mainly 
half-breeds, and requested conveyance from that 
point to the Red River. I was directed to Theodore 
Liberty, though by what right he assumed the name 
I know not—a Canadian Frenchman, who kept a 
team, and did jobs of the kind whenever opportunity 
offered. 

“He was a short, stout-built, but not portly man, 
evidently muscular, and quick in his motions. He 
had a frank, open face, and if I remember rightly, 
his eyes were not black. I found him a great talker, 
and, as f owid, a genius in his way. 

* Accustomed as you arc here to look upon northern 
regions as places of eternal snow, you will be sur- 
prised to learn that we were under the necessity of 
making the trip on wheels. The ground was frozen, 
but there was no snow, at least, none that was avail- 
able fur runners. There was a little, drifted into the 
crevices, chinks and hollows of the road, giving the 
fields a gray appearance, but not enough for sleighing. 

“He called tor me at six o’clock in the morning, 
and had aclumsy, worn wagon, three buffalo robes, 
and a small black pony. 

“*We ought to get through in good season, if we 
start as early as this,” I said. 

*“*Ah! de road be rough, rough. We no git on de 
ribber till dark to-night.’ 

*** All day going forty miles! I hope not so bad as 


preaching on the disobedience of Jonah, when com- | that.’ 


***‘T have be all day drivin’ more ’an dat. It be 
If he no storm, O mebbe we git one 


“Well, sir, do the best you can; and keep me 
warm and comfortable, st all hazards. I am out in 


You wont let me freeze, will you?’ 

“*Tt is de motion dat keeps warm. You must keep 
rub, rub, rub your fingers, and drum, drum, drum 
your toes. Keep move, keep move, in de mitten, de 
boot, under de buffalo. Work, monsieur, work, 
work, work!’ 

*¢But how am I to work in my mittens?’ 

‘Like dis;’ and he ici up his hand, and rubbed 
his thumb and fingers together, to illustrate the 
science of keeping warm. 

***Man nebber freeze when he work, nebber. He 
bé all motion, all alive, all fire. He get warm and 
warm.” 

“So I followed his directions, and I found great 
comfort in fullowing them. He had discovered the 



























































science of generating heat, 1 suffered nothing wit! 
cold the first twenty miles, which we drove in fiv 
hours. He told me that the last half of the road w 

wore than the first half, which, after going over tl 

first portion, was anything but a comforting a 

surance. We took dinner at a small hotel, in «smn 
village, and had small fare at the table, and that n: 
in the best style. 

“When we started in the morning, the heave: 
were covered with clouds, and now they were deep: 
I have never seen precisely such a morning, before : 
since. Dull gray clouds from east to west, fror 
north to south, and they seemingly fixed, like t! 
earth itself. At noon, tiiese clouds had deepened j 
color, and become, in fact, blacker than any of th 
kind I had ever seen. I could have predicted a raf 
storm with some degree of certainty, but could no! 
have thought of snow, but for the prediction of 
Theodore Liberty. 

“*T don’t like it, to go on,’ said he, as he drove | 
the door after dinner. ‘ One big storm isin de cloud: 
cold wind, snow, snow, and blow, blow. I don't lik 
it to go on.’ 

***Ha, hal snow in those clouds! We shall wait 
long time for sleighing, if we wait till it snows fron 
such black clouds as we have to-day.’ 

“*How you know? What for you talk like dat 
By gar, you want to go on? My name is Theodor 
Liberty, and I ride when any man can do it. Yo 
no ’fraid de snow? I don’t neither. Come on ( 
waugin. Take care yerself, and I'll look out for d 
driver, Come on de waugin.’ 

“T placed myself in the carriage, and we starte 
again. Not a single house stood between the hot: 
where we had dined and the hotel where we hom 
tosup. There were houses on another road, but th 
road being some miles longer, we ignored it altogethe: 


“Within an hour after we started, I began to fi 
the cold take hold of me as I had never felt it befor 
It penetrated my clothing, climbed along my arms 
my shoulders, and rested even on my forehead; ar 
my feet were only kept from freezing by incessa 
motion. 

“It began to snow. I have seen a great deal 
snow fall in my time, having always lived in hi 
latitudes, but I never saw a storm of snow, till t) 
storm burst upon us. Great flakes, and so thick as 
fill the air, were driven rapidly by the wind; and t) 
wind so cold, too! It seemed to cut my flesh : 
though it were made of particles of ice. We h: 
driven from the hotel about twelve miles, when [ | 
came conscious that I could not hold out. In the}: 
hour, I had suffered beyond all calculation, and t! 
notwithstanding I followed Theodore’s directio: 
aud worked incessantly with my hands and feet. 

“ Already there was a foot of snow upon the groun 
on a level. How it accumulated! It came do: 
into the wagon, clung to our shoulders, our caps, t 
seat. to the harness, and gathered around the hu 
of the wheels. It clung to the trees which we pass: 
in spite of the wind. It had something of the nat: 
of sleet, and yet it was not sleet, it was snow; slig! 
ly moister, perhaps, than snow generally is whe) ° 
falls, yet snow. And coming in such quantiti: 
Had it been possible in this hour to recall my decisi:« 
and place myself at the little hotel again, how gla 
should I have done it! But returning now would 
more tedious than to goon. So my Frenchman i, 
plied the lash, and we rolled through the storm 
such a rate as we could. 

* All this time, when I was suffering so much, y 
would have thought Theodore the happiest man in | 
America. He paid no attention to the robes, ! 
gave them all up to me. He danced up and dow 
swung his arms, and, what surprised me more t) 
anything else, sang songs almost constantly, beat 
time with his whip, with what vehemence, the p 
horse should say. He joked me about the stor 
laughed at my judgment, and hoped I should hav 
pleasant ride; and this, not out of malice, but 60! 
as a science, to keep me warm. I know it, and ki 
it at the time. He preferred that I should be an, 
at him, rather than a corpse in the snow. He wo 
leap out of the wagon, and then show his dexter: 
by leaping in again, while the pony was going. T 
he did repeatedly, and sumetimes very rapidly. | 
behaved, indeed, more like one half intoxicated, th» 
the sober, calculating man that he was, for he tar 
no drop of liquor on that day, I know. 

At length, I gave up the motions, folded 
robes about me to the best advantage possible, «: 
resolved to keep warm all by myself. I thoagh 
could do it. I had found labor in rubbing and dru 
ming, and was really tired out; so, at least, I thouy 

I had ridden ten minutes in this way, when t 
Frenchman noticed the change of tactics I had ado; 
ed, and protested, 

“*Ah! you be freeze?” 

***No, lam warm.’ 

“Warm! By gar! how you be warm in st: 
like dis? How you be warm, [ say? You lie! \ 
me tink you no warm. Me tink youlie. You 
sacre villin!’ 

“Dont call me a liar, you scoundrel! What 
you mean by talking so to me?’ 

“I mean you be freeze. you dirty villin. What 
you no rub rub, and drom drum, any more? W 
for you keep still? You be freeze!’ 

**T tell you 1 am warm, and 1 don’t want to |. 
any more. Let me alone.’ 

“Though I was conscious at the time, as I bh 
already said, that he called me a liar only to ar 
my indignation and keep me warm, I yet was: 
pleased. I had become quite comfortable, folde 
in the robes—alas, as Theodore knew, only comt 
able with the stupor of approaching death! 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES OUTTERFIELD. 


THE SNOWSTORM. 


“Yes sir, I grant that the Yankees are ready at 
inventions, and can turn their hands to almost any- 
thing, at short notice. I shall endorse all you say of 

| the universal Yankee genius—I only say that the 

most persistent and redoubtable genius that J ever 

' met, was a French Canadian.” 

| Out upon your French Canadians!” I said, con- 

| temptuously. “I know them well—have lived for 
years right among them—and I say truly and heartily, 
if there is a stand-still people upon earth, they are 
| that people, walking in precisely the steps in which 
their fathers walked. They use the same old farming 
| implements, live in the same old, dark, inconvenient 
| log- -houses, and ride in two-wheeled carriages with- 
out springs. I have been through from Farnham, in 
Canada East, to Montreal, by the way of St. Mary’s, 
and have spent some time on the route; and J can 
say truly that the man who has been through there 
but for a single time, is not to be imposed upon by 
any fanciful drawings of the French Canadian char- 
acter. Take them all in all, I think they manifest 
less of the spirit of the age than any people I ever 
met.” 
“Ha, ha! well, you have gone into a more elaborate 
argument against the Canucks, I think, than my re- 
mark called for. I have seen but very few of them, 
never travelled in Canada, and only designed to 
speak of asingle man. Neither would I say that he 
exhibited any genius whatever; but he accomplished 
what few men would ever have accomplished under the 
circumstances. 1 call that man a genius who is equal 
to all emergencies, whether his talent appear in one 
direction or another.” 
It was a man of fifty years with whom I was talk- 
ing, and three of his fingers were missing, and one 
half of both his feet. I formed his acquaintance soon 
after moving to Madison, he being a justice of the 
peace, and I a lawyer. 
“And in what, sir,” I asked, ‘did the genius of 
your Frenchman consist? 1fa single man of all that 
race ever did a worthy action, it will raise my opinion 
of the whole people to be informed of it.” 
“It has reference to something which cannot in- 
terest you much, relating more to my fingers and 
toes than you would care to hear.” 
“Precisely what I have often wished to ask you. 
", | Every one knows that they were frozen, but the de- 
tails no one has been able to tell me. 1 have leisure 
now, and need the rest. Tell me the circumstances.” 
The justice filed some documents, gathered up the 
stray letters and papers upon his table and put them 
in proper and orderly position, sat back in his office- 
chair, and gave the following narration: 
“It was the month of January, 18—, and we—the 
Frenchman and I—were up in the region of the Red 
River of the north. I say we, though he had no con- 
nection with my business, and was concerned with 
me only in getting me along furty miles on my jour- 
ney, upon that particular day. I was stopping in a 
little settlement, where the inhabitants were mainly 
half-breeds, and requested conveyance from that 
point to the Red River. I was directed to Theodore 
Liberty, though by what right he assumed the name 
I know not—a Canadian Frenchman, who kept a 
team, and did jobs of the kind whenever opportunity 
offered. 

“He was a short, stout-built, but not portly man, 
evidently muscular, and quick in his motions. He 
had a frank, open face, and if I remember rightly, 
his eyes were not black. I found him a great talker, 
and, as I said, a genius in his way. 

** Accustomed as you are here to look upon northern 
regions as places of eternal snow, you will be sur- 
prised to learn that we were under the necessity of 

‘t, | making the trip on wheels. The ground was frozen, 
''P- | but there was no snow, at least, none that was avail- 

“l8 | able fur runners. There was a little, drifted into the 
‘N- | crevices, chinks and hollows of the road, giving the 
eD | fields agray appearance, but not enough for sleighing. 

“He called for me at six o’clock in the morning, 
and had aclumsy, worn wagon, three buffalo robes, 
and a small black pony. 

‘er “We ought to get through in good season, if we 
‘e, | start as early as this,” I said. 

“*Ah! de road be rough, rough. We no git on de 
ribber till dark to-night.’ 
was “¢ All day going forty miles! 

me that.’ 

X- ***T have be all day drivin’ more ’an dat. It be 

‘ul | one bad road. If he no storm, O mebbe we git one 
ds, | little ahead; can’t tell, by gar.’ 
-sed “Well, sir, do the best you can; and keep me 

k, | warm and comfortable, at all hazards. Iam outin 

@ | the air so little that the cold takes hold of me quickly. 

\k- | You wont let me freeze, will you?’ 











or 


I hope not so bad as 


“u- “<¢Itis de motion dat keeps warm. You must keep 
d- | rub, rub, rub your fingers, and drum, drum, drum 
ne, } your toes. Keep move, keep move, in de mitten, de d 


boot, under de buffalo. Work, monsieur, work, 
work, work!’ 
y's ‘«*But how am I to work in my mittens?’ 
he **Like dis;’ and he held up his hand, and rubbed 
ke | his thumb and fingers together, to illustrate the 
he | science of keeping warm. 
ag ‘“**Man nebber freeze when he work, nebber. He 
he | be all motion, all alive, all fire. He get warm and 
g: | warm.’ 

“*So I followed his directions, and I found great 
comfort in following them. He had discovered the 
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| already said, that he called me a liar only to arouse 
my indignation and keep me warm, I yet was not 

i pleased. I had become quite comfortable, folded up 

| in the robes—alas, as Theodore knew, only comfort- 
able with the stupor of approaching death! 
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science of generating heat. I suffered nothing with 
cold the first twenty miles, which we drove in five 
hours. He told me that the last half of the road was 
worse than the first half, which, after going over the 
first portion, was anything but a comforting as- 
surance. We took dinner at a small hotel, in a small 
village, and had small fare at the table, and that not 
in the best style. : 

“When we started in the morning, the heavens 
were covered with clouds, and now they were deeper. 
I have never seen precisely such a morning, before or 
since. Dull gray clouds from east to west, from 
north to south, and they seemingly fixed, like the 
earth itself. At noon, these clouds had deepened in 
color, and become, in fact, blacker than any of the 
kind I had ever seen. I could have predicted a rain- 
storm with some degree of certainty, but could not 
have thought of snow, but for the prediction of 
Theodore Liberty. 

“¢T don’t like it, to go on,’ said he, as he drove to 
the door after dinner. ‘ One big storm isin de clouds, 
cold wind, snow, snow, and blow, blow. I don’t like 
it to go on.’ 

***Ha, hal snow in those clouds! We shall waita 
long time for sleighing, if we wait till it snows from 
such black clouds as we have to-day.’ 

“*How you know? What for you talk like dat? 
By gar, you want to go on? My name is Theodore 
Liberty, and I ride when any man can do it. You 
no ‘fraid de snow? I don’t neither. Come on de 
waugin. Take care yerself, and I’ll look out for de 
driver. Come on de waugin.’ 

“T placed myself in the carriage, and we started 
again. Not a single house stood between the hotel 
where we had dined and the hotel where we hoped 
tosup. There were houses on another road, but that 
road being some miles longer, we ignored it altogether. 


“Within an hour after we started, I began to feel 
the cold take hold of me as I had never felt it before. 
It penetrated my clothing, climbed along my arms to 
my shoulders, and rested even on my forehead; and 
my feet were only kept from freezing by incessant 
motion. 

“It began to snow. I have seen a great deal of 
snow fall in my time, having always lived in high 
latitudes, but I never saw a storm of snow; till that 
storm burst upon us. Great flakes, and so thick as to 
fill the air, were driven rapidly by the wind; and the 
wind so cold, too! It seemed to cut my flesh as 
though it were made of particles of ice. We had 
driven from the hotel about twelve miles, when I be- 
came conscious that I could not hold out. In the last 
hour, I had suffered beyond all calculation, and that 
notwithstanding I followed Theodore’s directions, 
and worked incessantly with my hands and feet. 

“ Already there was a foot of snow upon the ground, 
on a level. How it accumulated! It came down 
into the wagon, clung to our shoulders, our caps, the 
seat. to the harness, and gathered around the hubs 
of the wheels. It clung to the trees which we passed, 
in spite of the wind. It had something of the nature 
of sleet, and yet it was not sleet, it was snow; slight- 
ly moister, perhaps, than snow generally is when it 
falls, yet snow. And coming in such quantities! 
Had it been possible in this hour to recall my decision, 
and place myself at the little hotel again, how gladly 
should I have done it! But returning now would be 
more tedious than to goon. So my Frenchman ap- 
plied the lash, and we rolled through the storm at 
such a rate as we could. 

“ All this time, when I was suffering so much, you 
would have thought Theodore the happiest man in all 
America. He paid no attention to the robes, but 
gave them all up to me. He danced up and down, 
swung his arms, and, what surprised me more than 
anything else, sang songs almost constantly, beating 
time with his whip, with what vehemence, the poor 
horse should say. He joked me about the storm, 
laughed at my judgment, and hoped I should havea 
pleasant ride; and this, not out of malice, but solely 
as a science, to keep me warm. I know it, and knew 
it at the time. He preferred that 1 should be angry 
at him, rather than a corpse in the snow. He would 
leap out of the wagon, and then show his dexterity 
by leaping in again, while the pony was going. This 
he did repeatedly, and sumetimes very rapidly. He 
behaved, indeed, more like one half intoxicated, than 
the sober, calculating man that he was, for he tasted 
no drop of liquor on that day, I know. 

At length, I gave up the motions, folded the 
robes about me to the best advantage possible, and 
resolved to keep warm all by myself. I thought I 
could do it. I had found labor in rubbing and drum- 
ming, and was really tired out; so, at least, I thought. 

I had ridden ten minutes in this way, when the 
Frenchman noticed the change of tactics I had adopt- 
ed, and protested. 

“*Ah! you be freeze?” 

***No, Iam warm.’ 

“*Warm! By gar! how you be warm in storm 
like dis? How you be warm, [ say? You lie! yes, 
me tink you no warm. Me tink you lie. You one 
sacre villin!’ 

“Don't call me a liar, you scoundrel! 
you mean by talking so to me?’ 

“I mean you be freeze, you dirty villin. What for 
you no rub rub, and drum drum, any more? What 
for you keep still? You be freeze!’ 

**T tell you 1 am warm, and I don’t want to talk 
any more. Let me alone.’ 

“Though I was conscious at the time, as I have 
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“He suffered about ten minutes to elapse, and 
then stooped down in the wagon before me, looked 
into my eyes fur a moment, put his hands on my face, 
and then struck me a tremendous blow with his 
whip over my shoulders! The robe did not cover 
me there, and the lash bit my flesh intensely. 

* Villain!’ I exclaimed, ‘I have borne enough!’ 

“* Rouse, rouse, rouse!’ 

“He kept striking me while he spoke, not gentle 
and playful strokes, but earnest and cutting blows. 
I rose to my feet to punish him, for I had now really 
become indignant. I thought he was presuming too 
far. My legs were so numb that I could not move, 
and I stood helpless in the wagon, while he lashed 
me as never innocent man was lashed befure. With 
all the strength of his powerful arm, he applied the 
lash to my body, and not content with that, actually 
rapped me upon my limbs, severely, too, with the 
butt of his whipstock. 

“ He brought me out of my numbness, and then I 
sprang to punish him for his cruelty. But he played 
with me as a man would play with a child. Some- 
times he allowed me to seemingly get some adlvan- 
tage, but it was only seeming. He was stronger than 
I, and tumbled me down and lashed me at his pleas- 
ure. His object, however, was accomplished, though 
he made marks with his whip which I wear to this 
day. Heroused me up, and sent my blood circulating 
through my veins. He evidently cared nothing for 
my anger, but gloried in it. So long as he could 
rouse my indignation, as he told me afterwards, so 
long could he preserve my life. 

“Then he placed the robes around me very care- 
fully, and warning me to exert myself or perish, went 
on with his movements and his driving. 

“It would be some satisfaction to me, were I able 
to tell the agony of that ride. All the pain which I 
had experienced an hour before my numbness, came 
on again, and besides, divers others. And still the 
wind swept over the plain, and the snow fell rapidly. 
It fell furiously, too. Few such storms come in a 
century, even in that region. Slower and slower we 
moved through it, and the cold 1 more int 
{ thought there was less vivacity in Theodore than 
at first, a falling off in spirits. 1 fancied that some 
strange fears were even creeping into his soul. IL 
thought so at times. At other times 1 was somewhat 
stupid, and quite at my ease. Three several times 
that afternoon did the Frenchman rouse me from my 
lethargy with his whip, and each time I took a flog- 
ging which 1 shall remember till my fingers grow out 
again! 

“* Darkness came on, and still there was no abate- 
ment of the storm. The cold was equally intense, 
and we moved very slowly. The snow was three feet 
deep, and the horse could only walk, and that with 
great difficulty. About nine o’clock in the evening, 
we stopped for the night.” 

**At a hotel?” I asked. 

“No; in the snow. We were five miles from the 
settlement, in a little gorge through which we must 
pass. The snow had accumulated in such quantities 
that we were unable to get through it. In the storm, 
and the cold, and the darkness, we were fast in the 
snow! 

“+ What now?’ I asked, of the Frenchman. 

“Work, monsieur. This storm is stop in de morn- 
in’, and we’ll go on.’ 

“*In the morning we shall be frozen! Is there no 
help, Theodore? Must we die here in the snow, five 
muiles from home?’ 

“* We'll wait a little, I tink.’ 

“He certainly spoke with less vivacity than former- 
ly, and evidently did not wish to speak at all. I felt 
certain that he was yielding to the influence of the 
cold, as well as myself, and saw no hope. I shall 
never again feel more certain that death awaits mein 
the course of a night, than I felt then. 

“*Can you not walk to the settlement and get 
help?’ 

s** No.” 

“** Here are fifty dollars—yes, money is nothing—I 
will give you a thousand dollars, if you will save my 
life. Can you not reach the village?’ 

*§ * No, it be too much risk.’ 

“*Is it any worse to die on the way, than to die 
here? Heartless wretch! I will go myself!’ 

**T essayed to start, and he lashed me with the 
whip. I felt that he had not lost his wits. Then you 
sbould have seen him work! 

“Taking the axe from the bottom of the wagon, he 
knocked out a board and made a shovel. In ten 
minutes he had a snow house constructed, closed at 
the top, save at an aperture no larger than a man’s 
arm, and a small opening at the bottom, into which 
he thrust me, as though I were incapable of exertion 
(as indeed I had shown myself), and then he brought 
in the robes fur a bed. 

*“*He cut up the wagon, boily, wheels, and all, and 
kindled a tire! 1 never almired a man more in my 
life, than when I saw the blaze. I never saw any- 
thing that gave me more intense pleasure. A few 
minutes before, 1 was in the cold, sweeping storm, 
with no shelter for my head, and no hope of surviving 
through the night. Now, I fuund myself in the 
warmest house which I had seen during the winter, 
with a fresh, blazing fire on the hearth in the centre. 
That the hearthstone was the frozen ground did not 
lessen my admiration for the fire. If it was not 
genius that made the change, then what was it?” 

** And you passed the night under the snow?” 

**Yes. I never passed a more comfortable night in 
my life. 
Frenchman had brought his supper, as their custom 
is, which he divided with me, and the buffalo robes 
made a warm and comfortable bed. After ten 
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o’clock, I experienced no pain, and though I slept 
little or none, I can say emphatically that 1 never 
passed a more comfortable night in my life.” 

“What! with your hands and feet frozen?” I 
asked, in surprise. 

“They were not frozen—the Frenchman had pre- 
vented it. But the next morning, when the men 
from the settlement opened the road, I had no re- 
course but to ride, if 1 rode at all, upon an ox-sled. 
Theodore Liberty turned the other way, and so I lost 
his counsel and his whip. In consequence, I so froze 
my hands and my feet, in that five miles of ox-sled 
riding, that I have been a cripple from that time to 
this. I froze them for the want of a flogging. I 
might have been indignant at the time, had the 
Frenchman driven the ox team, but I should have 
thanked him all the rest of my life. I was sick all 
the remainder of the winter, and half the following 
summer, and have been a good-for-nothing kind of 
man these ten years, solely because I missed the 
stinging lash of Theodore’s whip, on that frosty 
morning. And I have thought it a singular provi- 
dence that preserved me during the really perilous 
part of the journey, and suffered me to freeze at the 
last. Perhaps it was to make me a justice of the 
peace. I do not know.” 


> 
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THE STORY OF AN ACTRESS. 


BY DR. JAMES B. ELLIS. 





In one of the loveliest nooks in —— Cemetery, 
there is a small headstone, marking a grave that has 
been suffered to lie neglected fur many years. It is 
a plain slab of white marble, and has only one word on 
it, ‘* Cecelia.” When I saw it, it had fallen from its 
support, and was lying upon the ground, covered over 
with vines and the long, luxuriant grass. 

I first visited the grave in company with a party of 
friends. There were six of us, andall but myself had 
been residents of the city four many years. I had 
strayed off from the rest of the group, and was mount- 
ing the side of a hill, when my foot struck against a 
stone, which was concealed by the grass. Stooping 
down, I parted the thick blades, and discovered a 
small, worn stone, with the name, “ Cecelia,” on it. 
My curiosity was aroused, and I called to my triends, 
who came up quickly. 

‘Here’s a romantic looking stone,” said I. “Can 
any of you tell me anything about it? Ill wager 
there’s a story connected with it.” 

* Not a very long one,” remarked one of my com- 
panions, “‘ and it is quickly told. The grave is that 
of Cecelia St. Just, an actress, who died here fif- 
teen years ago. She was a perfect genius, but sin- 
gularly cold and haughty.” 

“ Yes,” said another, “ she was a remarkable actress 
in one respect at least. The breath of slander never 
assailed her. She was as good as she was beautiful. 
Indeed, so perfectly was she removed above her class, 
that the young men of her day used to call her Saint 
Cecelia—a name more expressive of admiration than 
of ridicule.” 

During this briefremark, I had been stooping down, 
holding back the grass trom the stone, and now, as 1 
glanced up, I met the eyes of one of our party fixed 
upon the grave, with a look of sadness that posi- 
tively startled me. He saw that I noticed him, and 
abruptly turned away. 

The gentleman was the Honorable Mr. Green. He 
was now more than fifty, but looked much younger. 
He was one of the most gifted menin the State; had 
held the office of governor, and had been a senator to 
the national Congress. He was married, and had 
children almost grown. I was surprised at what 1 
saw, and could not help wondering why this man, 
whom people looked up to with so much trust and 
reverence, should be so strangely affected by the 
sight of the grave of an actress. The matter per- 
plexed me, and for a long time I endeavored vainly 
to account for it. 

A few days afterwards I visited the grave. The 
stone still lay concealed by the grass, but on the 
grave lay a small and exquisitely arranged bouquet, 
which had evidently been placed there only a few 
hours before. Some one, then, still remembered 
Cecelia St. Just, and I felt {sure that some one still 
loved her. For several weeks I visited the grave, 
and always found the flowers there. I could not ac- 
count for my interest in the matter, but it grew 
stronger, daily. At last I resolved to watch the spot, 
and see whose hand placed the flowers there. AsI 
had found what days they were usually brought there, 
this was not a difficult task. Concealing myself in 
the shrubbery at the top of the hill overlooking the 
spot, I watched. I had not long to wait. In ashort 
time I saw Mr. Green coming up the path. He came 
slowly up to the grave, and placed a bouquet upon 
it. Then, he stood looking at it for a long time, and 
I saw tears silently falling down his cheeks. At last 
he turned off, and went slowly down the walk. 

I was thunderstruck. Could Mr. Green have 
known Cecelia St: Just? Could he have loved her? 
I went back to the city, musing over what I had seen. 
That night Mr. Green died very suddenly. The 
physicians said the cause was disease of the heart. 

A short time after his funeral, in conversing about 
him with an intimate friend, and one who had known 


love asa man feels only once in a lifetime. He found 
her as good and pure as she was beautiful, and 
equally as intelligent. 

He derived great hope from her manner towards 
him, and fancied that he readin it a return of his 
love. She always seemed happy when with him, and 
had always a glad welcome fur him when he came. 

When he had known her a year, he determined to 
settle the matter at once, and learn his fate. He 
addressed her, and was, to his utter astonishment, 
rejected. It seemed to cost the young woman a 
powerful effort to make this decision, but she cut 
him off utterly from all hope. In vain he urged her 
to recall her decision. She was firm. Thus two or 
three years passed away. Mr. Green was rising rap- 
idly, and it was plain to all that a brilliant future was 
before him. All this time he had waited, hoping 
that Cecelia would retract her decision, but the end 
of three years found her unalterable. At last he told 
her that her conduct was killing him. 

“You are cruel,” he said, “‘and I think you are 
torturing me thus, only that you may enjoy the 
sport.” 

She sprang to her feet, with her hands pressed 
tightly to her heart, and her whole frame trembling 
with emotion; but in an instant she was calm. 

“You will never know,” she said, “how much I 
love you, and how much I suffer from this painful 
separation. ButI have given you my decision. I 
cannot change it.” 

Mr. Green renewed his entreaties at this; but ac- 
complished nothing. At last he told her that it 
would be best for them to meet no more in the future. 
She grew very pale, as she listened to him, but said 
she thought so too; it would save both much suf- 
fering. 

They parted in silence and sadness. Six years 
later Mr. Green married. He was then thirty-five, 
and had achieved a high position in public lite. H.s 
marriage was one of policy, as his wife brought him 
a large fortune; there was no love in it on his part. 
His devotion to Cecelia St. Just never wavered, but 
seemed to him to grow stronger every year. 

When he was forty, he was elected to the office of 
governor of the State. His election was a great tri- 
umph to him, as it occurred on a great question of 
right, and he had been chosen by men of all parties. 

On the night when the returns were received, he 
entertained a brilliant throng at his mansion. The 
wealthy, the great and the beautiful were all there, 
and the occasion was one which was long remembered. 

In the midst of the festivities, the governor-elect 
received a note, which was brought in in great haste. 
Those near him noticed that he grew ghastly pale, as 
he read it, and hurried from the room. Springing 
into a carriage near by, lhe was driven rapidly toa 
small, plain dwelling in a distant part of the city, 
and ina moment after he reached it, he was kneeling 
by the bedside of Cecelia St. Just, sobbing in an 
agony of grief. 

She was dying, and had sent for him. He stayed 
by her all the night, and until death bore her from 
him. In that solemn interview, she toid him she had 
always loved him. She had refused to marry him, 
because she knew thit his marriage with an actress 
would injure his prospects for the future, and that a 
marriage with a poor girl would be a burden that 
would paralyze his efforts, and always keep him 
down. It nearly broke her heart to give up all hope 
of becoming his wife, but she made the sacrifice for 
his sake; and although she never ceased to love him, 
the thought that he was b ing great 
her, and enabled her to look calmly even upon his 
marriage with another. 

Mr. Green bowed his head reverently, as he listen- 
ed to her. He had never dreamed of such love. He 
held her in his arms until her heart grew still, and 
she died blessing him. 

This was the woman they called so cold and proud. 

“—- God knows! 
Under the everlasting snows 
The invisible hearts of flowers grow ripe for blossoming. 
And the lives we deem so cold, 
If their story could be told, 
Would seem cast in gentler mould; 
Would seem full of warmth and spring."’ 








THE COLOR OF BIRDS. 

Color is intended not merely for beauty; it is, in 
fact, « mode of concealment most universal of all 
| means of defence, and one that appears in every race 
| ofanimals. As the strength, the weapons, and the 
| velocity are with the pursuer, color is more resorted 
| 
! 





to for the defence of birds than any other creatures. In 
the pertridge, the quail, the woodcock and the snipe, 
the likeness to the brown earth on which they move 
| is such as often to conceal them trom every eye, not 
excepting the piercing sight of the hawk or the kite. 
| The hovering foe may be observed above during the 
chase, though the victim has not escaped, deceived 


| 
| 

him well, I mentioned what 1 had seen at the ac- also by smaller birds, even when the aecordance in 
| 


tress’s grave. My friend then told me the story 
which I give here. He felt under no obligation to | 
conceal it, now that both parties were dead. 


| color is not great. Often do they shift their position 
under the eye of the hawk, eager to pounce upon 
them, and then stop, a» if, as White says, ‘they 


Edward Green commenced life a poor lawyer, and knew the color of the ones on which they were cow- 


| for some years his talent availed him but little. At | 


ering and squatting was a sure defence.” 


last, however, his abilities, and his energetic deter- 

mination to succeed, were rewarded, and he began 
to mount, slowly, but surely, towards the height 
which he afterwards reached, 

When he was twenty-five years old, Cecelia St. 
Just came to play at the principal theatre in the city. 
She was just twenty. Mr. Green was charmed with 
her from the tirst, and sought an introduction to her. 
His acquaintance with her increased his admiration 
for her, and finally deepened it into love, and such 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAITH. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 


Earnest of the state immortal! 
Who, possessing, would from thee 
Separate without the portal 
Of the life which is to be? 


Who of earth's dependent creatures, 
Frail, short-sighted, full of fear, 

Would despise true wisdom's preachers— 
Faith and trust, complete, sincere ? 


When the way is all uncertain, 
And the eye attempts in vain 

To pierce through the cloudy curtain 
Of suspense, the right to gain; 


Then it is that faith conspires, 
In a way to mortal ken 
Mystical, to flash its fires 
Where befvure black night had been! 


O'er the soul bewildered stealing 
In a halo of relief, 

Realms of gracious peace revealing, 
Full of gladness, free from grief! 


Fearful souls, but not forsaken! 
Trust in God's unbounded might; 
Walk life's ways with taith unshaken, 

‘Lill at length ye walk by sight! 





THE LEFI-FOOT SHOE. 





I pon’t know what made iny father settle at Baden- 
Baden, after leaving Jreland on account of two writs 
and a duel, and seeing lite in various towns of the 
continent. But there he did settle with my mother, 
who had accompanied him on his travels, and myself, 
their only child; turned steady with the help of 
friends; grew half a German in process of time; got 
himself naturalized ; and tinally wormed his way into 
the legal profession and practice, for which, thanks 
to the baths and gaming-tables, Baden affords a most 
excellent tield. My father had been called to the 
Irish bar, before what he was in the habit of calling 
his exile took place 1 suppose he had a natural 
adaptation tur the law, which enabled him to slide 
into the German part of it, for he realized a good 
business, educated me to inherit an’ increase it, and 
left me clients and all with his blessing, while I was 
yet a promising young man. Promising I was, not 
only in the eyes of my mother and her female friends, 
but in that of all Baden who knew my powers and 
prospects. My family were thorough Germans by 
this time, having taken an early opportunity to call 
themselves Von Doraubach—I have got back my 
proper name of Doran these twenty years—and it 
was agreed on all hands that I was likely to tran- 
scend my futher’s fame and gettings, and become a 
notable limb of the law, till an untoward event 
made people say they never believed there was any- 
thing in nie, and upset even my mother’s tuith in 
living to see me an Aulic councillor. 

There is no German soil like Baden for growing 
companies; they bank and build, fetch and carry, 
s\ send their shares into the market, and smash some- 
times, just as in England or any other advanced 
country. So it happened that a short time before I 
succeeded to my father’s place and practice, a com- 
pany—including a half-dozen barons, sundry of the 
court officials, and it was whispered the grand-duke 
himsclf, but, of course, privately and by proxy—had 
been started fur the purpuse of building a new set of 
baths, more elegant and commudious than any of 
their predecessors, and supplied by a spring, which 
the physicians and chemists who had an interest in 
the matter discovered to be the special gift of a 
beneficent Providence for the cure of all human 
diseases. Of course, there was considerable opposi- 
tion from al! concerned in the existing baths, and no 
want of doctors with contrary opinions. Baden was 
divided between the rival iactions, which became 
known as the Old and New Wellers; but like every- 
thing which the court is believed to patronize in a 
little German state, the company succeeded; its 
shares went up; the new baths were built, and solemn- 
ly opened with a torch-light procession, a grand 
march, and an ode tothe Healing Spring. The site 
was good, but rather solitary, being in the extreme 
outskirts of Baden, where streets and houses gave 
place to gardens and fields. However, between the 
cures they were to eftect, the solemn opening, and 
the grand-duke’s interest in them, the baths got 
pretty well frequented, and were doing.a fuir share 
of business, when, to the confusion of the company, 
and the horror of all Baden, it was discovered one 
morning early in what is there called the season, that 
# gentleman bad been murdered in one of the 
handsomest and best-paying parts of the establish- 
ment. 

The crime must have been committed in the pre- 








ceding evening, for the stranger was seen to enter at 
the last hour, which happened to be an unusually 
quiet one, all the bathers being gone, and all the 
attendants except one man, generally known as Old 
Karl, whose duty it was to shut up the place after 
secing that the water-taps were all right, and whose 
home was in acottage hard by, where he lodged with 


his leisure time was passed; but nobody had seen the 
stranger come out; and next morning, he was found 
in the marble basin, with a long, sharp gipsy-knife 
driven deep into his left side. 

The doctors whoexamined the body gave it as their 
opinion that death had been instantaneous, and must 
have taken place ten or twelve hours before the dis- 
covery. There was no appearance of a struggle; the 
gentleman had evidently been surprised, and stab- 
bed to the heart in the act of bathing; yet his clothes, 
with a watch, purse, and other valuables, remained 
undisturbed on the bench hard by. The roor showed 
no signs of the deed or the doer. It was not only 
one of the best, but the most private in the establish- 
ment, situated on the ground-floor, at the end of a 
long passage, having no communication with any 
other, and but one window looking into a small 
shrubbery, which formed part of the bath-grounds, 
and also shaded a deep tank or reservoir for supply- 
ing the baths, crossed by a narrow plank, by way of 
bridge, to a by-path leading through the fields be- 
yond. The plank had been placed there to quiet a 
troublesome neighbor, obstinately bent on preserving 
an ancient right of way; but few cared to use it, 
especially when the night was falling, as must have 
been the case when the deed was done; and the dry 
ground and well trimmed shrubbery gave no tokens 
that anybody had passed that way. The window of 
the room was securely shut; Karl declared he had 
fastened it as well as the other windows, but account- 
ed for his knowing nothing of the murder by the 
fact, that it was almost quite dark, and he never lit 
candles so early in the season. 


Together with these particulars, it was ascertained 
that the murdered man was Baron von Laganstein, 
from the neighboring kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
The people of the hotel where he had been staying 
recognized the body, and stated that he had arrived 
in Baden at the beginning of the week, as they un- 
derstood, to take the benetit of the waters; that he 
was accompanied by his brother, who at first seemed 
intent toremain with him; but either owing to a dis- 
pute or a change of purpose, the brother had left 
their house on his homeward way only a few hours 
before the baron repaired to the New Bath. Who 
was the assassin, and what had been his motive, 
nobody coukl conjecture. The baron had neither 
friends nor enemies in Baden; he had made no ac- 
quaintances, avoided the gaming-tables, and did not 
seem to have much money or jewelry for aman of 
rank. Moreover, there were the watch and purse, 
proving that robbery had not been the moving cause; 
but a murder had been committed inthe New Bath, 
to the probable ruin of its credit, and the equally 
probable ruin of the company. If the criminal re- 
mained undiscovered, who would think himself safe 
in its elegant apartments? Somebody must be 
brought to justice, or all the doctors in Baden would 
failin bringing custom tothe place; and after vainly 
offering unprecedented rewards fur information, and 
making the most searching inquiry on all sides, no 
sacrifice to the legal Nemesis could be come at but 
Old Karl. All Baden had known him for years as an 
honest, harmless creature, with no fault but a gen- 
eral leaning to strong liquor, and a consequent hazi- 
ness of the little mind he had. People would as 
soon have thought of accusing one of the town- 
pumps of crime; but ciscumstances were against 
him; he had been alone in the bath-house when the 
baron, who was never tocome out again, went in; 
he had shut it up with murder done in one of the 
best rooms, and adjourned to his favorite beer-shop. 
Besides the fact, that he lit no candles, Karl bad no 
explanation to give, except that he had seen the 
baron come in, knew him to be a customer who 
wanted no attendance, went to get his supper in 
Widow Speiler’s cottage, and came back in time to 
sbut up the house, believing that the baron was 
gone. 

It was a meagre account, but Karl stuck to it. It 
was all he had to say in half a score of examinations, 
which the poor soul underwent as quietly asif he had 
been on duty at the baths, and never thought him- 
self in danger till the commissary of police sent him 
to the town-prison. Then Karl sent the only familiar 
friend he had, Widow Speiler, to me, with an earnest 
entreaty that I would take his case in hand, and save 
him from the gallows. The man had been a trusty 
‘messenger to my tather and myself before he got em- 
ployment in the New Bath. We never knew him to 
tell a fib or to attempt to swindle. He had no rela- 
tions, rich or poor, in Baden, having come there a 
peasant-youth from some village in the Upper Rhine. 
He had no money to pay for legal defence, and the 
counsels assigned by law to the accused do very little 
for them, at least in Germany. I believed Karl in- 
nocent; perhaps I also believed that a great oppor- 
tunity for building up my own glory and honor as a 
lawyer had come. In short, 1 undertook the case 
with all the energy and ability I was master of; but 
Karl could give me no information, no hint to found 
a plea upon beyond thestatement already given; and 
all my search and sifting failed to discover a particle 
of evidence in his favor, or against anybody else, ex- 
cept the improbability of a man in his circumstances 
taking the life of a stranger, yet leaving bis purse 
and valuables untouched. 

German criminal courts are less interesting to the 
public than those of England; but the trial for the 





Widow Speiler, a middle-aged, hard-working woman, 


grown-up sons, and did all the scrubbing and scour- 
ing of the bath-rooms. The widow and her sons had 
gone to spend that day witha relationin the coun- 
try. Karl shut up the place at the accustomed hour, 




















who bore the best of characters, had two nearly | 


aud retired to a favorite beer-shop, where most of 


mysterious murder in the New Bath created sucha 
sensation among towns-people and visitors, that both 
| the wells and the gaming-tables suffered a serious 
| loss of custom. Great sympathy was expressed for 
| the brother of the murdered baron, who had parted 
| from him only a few hours before he met so dark a 


the people of the hotel, report said that no brother 
could be more warmly attached. It was known that 
he labored under some deformity, had been always 
in delicate health, and though the death of the 
baron made him lord of the family estate, there 
being no other heir, the shock of the intelligence 
brought on an illness, so long and dangerous, that he 
could not stir from home throughout the whole time 
of the inquiry and the trial, but had to be represented 
by his man of business. 


It was with this gentleman’s wits that mine came 
in contact, and 1 must say that the process was a 
sharpening one. He was an old gray little man, with 
something of the Jew in his manner and appearance. 
The Lagansteins had owned him as their legal ad- 
viser for more than halfa century; and if his deter- 
mination to get poor Karl condemned were any 
proof of it, he must have been as much attached to 
the late baron as his employer. My argument re- 
garding the untouched purse and watch was at once 
overthrown by his producing from among the effects 
of the deceased a valuable diamond pin, which, ac- 
cording to his testimony, supported by that of the 
bereaved brother, the baron had always worn. It 
was not to be found, and the inference was that Karl 
had made it his prey. Through the energy of the 
man of business, it was discovered that he spent 
more than usual at the beer-shop on the night of the 
murder. Karl accounted fur that by parting gra- 
tuities given him by some foreign visitors in the 
day; but he could offer no proof of his statement, 
and the lost pin and spent thalers remained as cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him. Still my faith in 
Karl’s innocence was unshaken. I had got warm in 
the cause by this time; the poor fellow had no bar- 
rier between him and the gallows but me; I left no 
legal stone unturned to raise doubts and procure 
delay, always hoping that time would bring me the 
end of some clue to the mystery. I endeavored to 
engage the sympathies of my friends and the public 
on his behalf; talk goes along way in Germany, and 
I talked at the wells, in the coffee-houses, in the tea- 
gardens, on the promenades—in short, wherever I 
could get listeners, endeavoring to impress people 
with my own convictions, and staking, as a matter 
of course, my own professional reputation on the per- 
fect innocence of Old Karl. 

Time went on, nevertheless, and so did the trial, 
in spite of all my delays and expedients. Karl was 
found guilty after the fashion of the land, sentenced 
by the presiding judge, and sent to the capital, 
Carlsruhe, where all such solemn things are tran- 
sacted, to await execution. According to the law or 
custom of Baden, no man can be executed till he has 
confessed his guilt. This made me feel safe on Karl’s 
account; time would bring something to light; Provi- 
dence would interfere in some way; I told him so in 
our last interview, when the poor fellow once more 
assured me of his absolute innocence. I hoped, and 
I taiked on, and had succeeded in getting up a con- 
siderable party in bis favor, when one afternoon it 
was announced by the authorities that Karl had con- 
fessed the murder of Baron Laganstein on the pre- 
ceding evening, and the law had been duly executed 
on the morning of that day. Everybody said they 
always knew he was guilty, but it was a comfort that 
the creature had confessed. The man of business 
went home satisfied. The bath company congratu- 
lated themselves and the public on the complete 
clearing up of the mysterious affair, and the certainty 
that the like could never happen on their premises 
again. 

As for myself, I was more than astonished—con- 
founded is the only word for such an upsetting of 
one’s conscientious convictions. It was my tirst great 
lesson against believing in honest appearances—law- 
yers are apt to get many ofthe kind—but Karl’s case 
was a striking one, and fairly unsettled my faith in 
human nature. It did more material damage to my 
professional repute and prospects; the cousiderable 
party Ihad formed snubbed me to aman; the news- 
papers showed me up as a remarkable example of 
gullibility and self-conceit; and my legal rivals 
sounded trumpets of triumph over me, loud enough 
to have brought down the walls of another Jericho. 
They were sufficient to bring down my business; 
clients fell away at a rapid rate; friends went and did 
likewise; and partly to avoid these unpleasant con- 
sequences of poor Karl's defence, partly in hopes 
of regaining my status, I retired from Baden to 
Nassau. 

My mother accompanied we; she broke up her old 
home, rather than part from her only son, to whom 
in her belief, the town’s-people had behaved so very 
ill; and ours were not the only feet that Karl’s con- 
fession set a-wandering. Soon after my removal, I 
learned that Widow Speiler had abandoned her cot- 
tage and work at the New Bath. I had an interest 
in the widow; she had been as obstinate an unbeliever 
in Karl’s guilt as myself; she had first engaged me 
in the unlucky business of his defence, and kept well 
out of my way after the case was concluded; vet ber 
neighbors were not sure whether it was a dispute 
with the daughter-in-law one of her sons had brought 
home, a dislike to the young woman the other was 
about to marry, or the sad fate of her old friend and 
lodger, that made her pack up her chattels and move 
away to live with relations she had in the Black For- 
est. I am not going to inflict my autobiography in 
full with suitable reflections at the close, but having 
told the tirst part of the queerest case that ever came 
within my professional experience, I mean tv tell the 
second, 


but was always beckoning me, it seemed, from no 
great distance. I could practice in them all, the laws 
and usages being the same; but I failed in getting a 
practice of consequence or profit at any of their little 
courts or small capitals; che officials would not pat- 
ronize me, the burghers would not intrust me with 
their legal affairs; there was no want of lawsuits— 
there never isin German towns—but none of the 
paying or important ones could I get hold of; and so 
things went on till about ten years after old Karl's 
execution, when I formed a partnership with a coun- 
try lawyer, whom business bad brought to Stuttgart, 
and in consequence flitted to the little university town 
of Tubingen, on the borders of the Black Forest. My 
partner, or rather principal, Herr Scripling, did all 
the law-business of the place, and had been doing it 
for nearly forty years. Having grown comfortably 
rich thereby, he was now willing, not exactly to re- 
tire, but to take a sub, who might do the drudgery, 
and be directed in all his ways. That was my office; 
not such a bad one either; for Herr Scripling, though 
blest with the rare union of sharp and: slow in his 
legal practice. which I supposed suited his clients, 
was a kindly, considerate superior; if he left me all 
the work, he allowed me some of the profit, and the 
best of understandings was between us from the first. 


Both work and profits were small, but constant; 
the Tubingeners had no amusement that I was ever 
aware of but law and theology; and most of them, 
clergy, students, and laymen, played continually on 
both strings. But it was a cheap place, and I found 
a home for my mother and myself in a house occu- 
pied by three maiden sisters of the name of Zetel. 
Von Zetel, they might have called themselves, being 
of gentle birth, and once of good prospects, their fa- 
ther having filled the office of burgomaster,and owned 
a handsome share of house-property. But a prodigal 
brother had brought the family down, and the Zetel 
sisters were a manner of women sure to lose and be 
plucked bare in a world like this. More honest, gen- 
erous, unselfish souls I never knew; a little fussy, 
perhaps, and fond of being chief ministers in all do- 
mestic affairs; but their tears, their hands, and their 
purses were ready for every tale of woe or case of 
need, and the less gain there was to be got by the ser- 
vice, the more ready they were to do it. Their names 
were Gertrude, Agnes, and Caroline; the two eldest 
were tall women, and somewhat gaunt and gray. I 
never knew their ages; but Caroline was years 
younger, some inches shorter, not half so thin, a 
great deal more lively, and what the divines call fair 
to look upon, with dark-brown hair, which she knew 
how to dress, and a ruddy German face of the best 
type. She was as good as her sisters, much hand- 
somer, and I thought more sensible; but they were 
in the habit of calling her “ that child,” and keeping 
a sort of kindly watch over her general conduct. I 
suppose they had been doing so for more than twenty 
years before I got acquainted with the family; but 
my mother and I found a pleasant home with the 
Zetels. She was growing old and feeble by this time, 
ang theirs were just the hands I could trust for her 
comfort. Their house was one of the oldest in the 
town, the lower story of stone, and the rest of timber; 
but it was substantial enough to outlast many a gen- 
eration of inhabitants, and its internal arrangements 
could not be improved by all our modern devices. 
Such snug rooms of every size, such secure windows 
to shut and open, such stoves against the hard Tu- 
bingen winters, such cupboards for stowing away, 
could never be found out of an old German house, not 
to speak of furniture to match, and atrimmed garden 
in the rear. That house was the last remnant of the 
Zetels’ property, as I at first understood. One nephew 
had undertaken to manage for them what the prodi- 
gal brother had not spent, and contrived to mortgage 
it; another had borrowed the little money they had, 
and never fuund it convenient to pay, having married 
early, and got a conside1able family, and they had no 
resource but to take in and do for lodgers. The quiet- 
est students of the university—and there never were 
such qviet ones as in Tubingen—formed their chief 
dependence; they had five of them, well-conducted, 
hard-realing young men, besides my mother and 
myself; and we all lived together like one family, till 
a new misfortune fell upon the Zetels. 

I had observed the sisters looking anxious and 
troubled for some days, when Caroline, who had be- 
come confidential with my mother, revealed to her, 
and she to me, a state of things I had never suspect- 
ed. The house, instead of being their own, had been 
mortgaged by their managing nephew for a sum they 
could never raise; tle time of repayment had now 
expired, and there was nothing between them and 
turn-out but the days of grace allowed by German 
law. Caroline had mentioned the matter with the 
consent of her sisters, in hopes that, being a lawyer, 
I might find some way of escape for them. Nobody 
could have been more willing to serve the Zetels than 
I was, as Caroline probably knew; but on getting into 
particulars, I found there was not a legal loop-hole 
or crevice to creep out of. The poor spinsters had 
duly signed the papers their nephew got ready—I 
think it was under a threat of suicide; and the gen- 
tleman was at this time in a government office at 
Stuttgart, and of some celebrity at the public balls. 
{ also discovered that the name of the mortgagee was 
Baron von Laganstein, and that bis man of business 
was my senior officer, Herr Scripling. He kept the 
concerns of noble clients entirely in bis own hands; 
but I felt sure that if the case of the helpless women 
were properly brought before him, he would do what 
he could for them; and I took an opportunity, when 





My exit from Baden was followed by many movings. 
I flitted from one to anotber of the small German 





| fate. Notwithstanding the difference suspected by 


states, in pursuit of the good fortune which had left, 


we met in the office next day, to give him a full ac- 
| count of their state and prospects. But, to my great 
surprise, Herr Scripling knew them as well as myvrelf. 
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“What you say is true,” said he. “ These px 
souls can live by their domestic industry within | 
four walls where they were born; but if turned 
with their old-fashioned chattels, where will t) 
find another home to let and manage like it? It 
hard case, and I know the Zetels deserve better t! 
has befallen them in this world! but, Herr von | 
ranbach, | can do nothing, positively nothing. 
baron is a man of flint; no tittle of his dues wil! 
let go; his mind seems divided between pride 
profit, but the one always stoops to the other, 17 
say that, befure he came to the family estate by . 
death of his brother, who was murdered at Bade: 
one of the baths—a remarkable case; you must bh. 
heard of it—he was very poor, and rather looked dk 
on for aclub-foot of uncommon deformity. May 
that has helped to make him what he is—a prow: 
cross-grained, penurious old bachelor, living in | 
antiquated castle with a few ill-fed servants, and 
ting down to cabbage-soup or cheese-crust with st 
and ceremony enough for a wedding-feast. But 0. ovat | 
tenants have cause to curse the day of his accessi | 
he is forever discovering some due or homage wl 
they are bound to pay him; and the only one he wv . 
ever known to treat with common Justice is a cert 
Widow Speiler, who came to his place a stran; 
and, to the astonishment of everybody, got posses: 
of afarm belonging to a deceased relation of bh: 
There she lives and thrives, and suffers no exacti 
from the baron, nor attacks on her reputation by 
neighbors. The woman is above sixty, and hones 
word and deed; but why she is behaved well t) 
could never make out, neither could my uncle, « 
was man of business to the baron before me, ar 
great deal more trusted. But there is the man » 
have to deal with. 1 pity the poor Zetels, but 1 
do nothing.” 

Herr Scripling’s account of his patron was 
promising, but something must be done or tried 
knew more of the man we had to deal with thay 
dreamed of; and my name might not havea ta ‘ 
able effect on the baron’s memory; yet as my pri: 
pal absolutely declined the busi , 1 wrote to « 
in the most moving terms, requesting grace for : 
Zetels. 1 had exerted wyself to flatter his pride, |: 
held out hopes of profit through the charity. 
wy first application remained unanswered ; sodi: 
second. The days of grace were running to an 
The sisters seemed likely to lose their reason with 
dread of being turned out of house and home. 
baron’s seat was not many miles distant, but the | 
was awild and rough one; and as Herr Seri; 
suggested that my letters might not have con - 
hand, posts being rather uncertain in the Black 
est, I determined to go and plead the cause 0! |: | 
poor friends personally. 

All my arrangements were mace for the jour: 
I was to set out before daybreak on the follo. 
morning with @ wagoner who did all the carry. 
trade of Laganstein, and I was alone in the «11 
winding up matters till the fall of night. It wa 
very same season in which the murder had 
committed by old Karl ten years before—the | 
when summer merges into autumn, and peopl: 
ceive the shortening of the days. The mission | 
going upon in the morning brought the case ai 
connected with it to my recollection, and I was 
dering what sort of a reception the baron woulv 
me, when a low knock at the door broke u 
speculations. 

“Come in,” said I. And in walked awoman | 
usual dress of the country people. At first Id 
recognize her in the deepening twilight; but 
she said, ‘Good evening, honored sir,” I knew | 
be none other than Widow Speiler. ‘ You will 
be remember me at Baden,” she continued, * a. 
take amiss what I have come to say.” 

“Tremember you well, widow, and [ am su: 
will say nothing that anybody could take amis 
down, and tell we your business, I heard you : 
settled at Laganstein.” 

There was a chance of getting useful inforn 
from the honest woman, 

“T have left it, and sold my farm. It wash 
tind one willing to buy under the baron; but ! 
settled that at last, and come to live in Tubing 
thought of lodging with the Zetels, sir. I a 
poor now, and they were kind to me when | fe! 
on my way from Baden, nearly ten years ago.” 
the widow drew a long sigh of recollection. 
she looked cautiously round the office, and add 
have been seeing them this afternoon; they t 
the baron is guing to take their house from 
and you are going to intercede with him. H 
sir, you might as well ask fur charity or ki: 
from the rocks about his castle; but you were k 
my old friend Karl, and the Zetels have been } 
me; fur his sake and for theirs I will lend you 
thing to manage the baron with, if you give m: 
svlemn promise that nobody shall see or hex 
but yourself and him.” 

The widow looked perfectly sane and sol. 
though much astonished, I gave her the r 
promise without further parley. As soon as 
fairly Spoken, she took from the pocket of her 
asmall parcel, wrapped in coarse brown pay. 
tied with common twine, which she depusiter 
hands, saying, “1 will call for it when you 
back. Good evening, honored sir!” And b 
could answer or question, Widow Speiler was 








I turned the key in the office door, lighted a 
and opened the parcel; but if my surprise 
widow's words had been great, it was increas 
fold when, out of the coarse brown paper It 
old discolored shoe, intended for a club-foot 
singular defurmity that one could hardly im 
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out was always beckoning me, it seemed, from no 
reat distance. I could practice in them all, the laws 
nd usages being the same; but I failed in getting a 
 ractice of consequence or profit at any of their littie 
ourts or small capitals; the officials would not pat- 
mize me, the burghers would not intrust me with 
heir legal affairs; there was no want of lawsuits— 
ere never isin German towns—but none of the 
aying or important ones could I get hold of; and so 
lungs went on till about ten years after old Karl's 
xecution, when I formed a partnership with a coun- 
ty lawyer, whom business bad brought to Stuttgart, 
nd in consequence flitted to the little university town 
if Tubingen, on the borders of the Black Forest. My 
partner, or rather principal, Herr Scripling, did all 
he law-business of the place, and had been doing it 
or nearly forty years. Having grown comfortably 
ich thereby, he was now willing, not exactly to re- 
ire, but to take a sub, who might do the drudgery, 
and be directed in all his ways. That was my office; 
1ot such a badone either; for Herr Scripling, though 
lest with the rare union of sharp and slow in his 
.egal practice, which I supposed suited his clients, 
was a kindly, considerate superior; if he left me all 
the work, he allowed me some of the profit, and the 
vest of understandings was between us from the first. 


Both work and profits were small, but constant; 
he Tubi 8 had no t that I was ever 
wware of but law and theology; and most of them, 

clergy, students, and laymen, played continually on 
voth strings. But it was a cheap place, and I found 
« home for my mother and myself in a house occu- 
pled by three maiden sisters of the name of Zetel. 
Von Zetel, they might have called themselves, being 
of gentle birth, and once of good prospects, their fa- 
ther having filled the office of burgomaster,and owned 
a handsome share of house-property. But a prodigal 
brother had brought the family down, and the Zetel 
sisters were a manner of women sure to lose and be 
plucked bare in a world like this. More honest, gen- 
erous, unselfish souls I never knew; a little fussy, 
perhaps, and fond of being chief ministers in all do- 
imestic affairs; but their tears, their hands, and their 
purses were ready for every tale of woe or case of 
need, and the less gain there was to be got by the ser- 
vice, the more ready they were to do it. Their names 
were Gertrude, Agnes, and Caroline; the two eldest 
were tall women, and somewhat gaunt and gray. I 
never knew their ages; but Caroline was years 
younger, some inches shorter, not half so thin, a 
great deal more lively, and what the divines call fair 
to look upon, with dark-brown hair, which she knew 
how to dress, and a ruddy German face of the best 
type. She was as good as her sisters, much hand- 
somer, and I thought more sensible; but they were 
in the habit of calling her “ that child,” and keeping 
a sort of kindly watch over her general conduct. I 
suppose they had been doing so for more than twenty 
years before I got acquainted with the family; but 
my mother and I found a pleasant home with the 
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“What you say is true,” said he. 
souls can live by their domestic industry within the 
four walls where they were born; but if turned out 
with their old-fashioned chattels, where will they 
find another home to let and manage like it? Itisa 
hard case, and I know the Zetels deserve better than 
has befallen them in this world! but, Herr von Do- 
ranbach, L can do nothing, positively nothing. The 
baron is a man of flint; no tittle of his dues will he 
let go; his mind seems divided between pride and 
protit, but the one always stoops to the other. They 
say that, befure he came to the family estate by the 
death of his brother, who was murdered at Baden in 
one of the baths—a remarkable case; you must have 
heard of it—he was very poor, and rather looked down 
on for a club-foot of uncommon deformity. May be 
that has helped to make him what he is—a proud, 
cross-grained, penurious old bachelor, living in his 
antiquated castle with a few ill-fed servants, and sit- 
ting down to cabbage-soup or cheese-crust with state 
and ceremony enough for a wedding-feast. But his 
tenants have cause to curse the day of his accession: 
he is forever discovering some due or homage which 
they are bound to pay him; and the only one he was 
ever known to treat with common justice is a certain 
Widow Speiler, who came to his place a stranger, 
and, to the astonishment of everybody, got possession 
of a farm belonging to a deceased relation of hers. 
There she lives and thrives, and suffers no exactions 
from the baron, nor attacks on her reputation by the 
neighbors. The woman is above sixty, and honest in 
word and deed; but why she is behaved well to I 
could never make out, neither could my uncle, who 
was man of business to the baron before me, and a 
great deal more trusted. But there is the man we 
have to deal with. 1 pity the poor Zetels, but I can 
do nothing.” 

Herr Scripling’s account of his patron was not 
promising, but something must be done or tried. I 
knew more of the man we had to deal with than he 
dreamed of; and my name might not have a favor- 
able effect on the baron’s memory; yet as my princi- 
pal absolutely declined the busi » 1 wrote to him 
in the most moving terms, requesting grace fur the 
Zetels. I had exerted wyself to flatter his pride, and 
held out hopes of profit through the charity. But 
my first application remained unanswered ; sodid the 
second. The days of grace were running to an end. 
The sisters seemed likely to lose their reason with the 
dread of being turned out of house and home. The 
baron’s seat was not many miles distant, but the road 
was awild and rough one; and as Herr Scripling 
suggested that my letters might not have come to 
hand, posts being rather uncertain in the Black For- 
est, I determined to go and plead the cause of my 
poor friends personally. 

All my arrangements were made for the journey; 
Iwas to set out before daybreak on the following 
morning with a wagoner who did all the carrying- 
trade of Laganstein, and I was alone in the office 





“These poor | belonged to a human mr being. There was nothing ee | for I had seen the gentleman walking about the | 


but a slip of paper, on which was written, in a rustic 
hand, ‘*Show him this; but for charity’s sake, keep 
it out of his hands, for if he gets hold of it, you will 
get nothing.” It was astrange weapon to move the 
baron’s heart with; his defurmed foot was no secret 
to give the holder of it power over his pride. The 
shoe was most likely his own—made for the left foot, 
too—surely the presenting of such an article would 
rouse his wrath as an insult rather than gain his 
good graces; and what a strange injunction was that 
to keep it out of his hands. Well, the widow had 
been the only person that ever got good or favor from 
Baron Laganstein; she must have had sound reasons 
for sending the old shoe with me in such a private 
manner; and I determined that if no other argument 
availed, he should get a sight of it. 

Next morning found me on the road to Laganstein, 
in the only conveyance it boasted—namely, the car- 
rier’s wagon. There were no passengers but myself, 
and I don’t think there was a worse road in Ger- 
many; mostly up hill, diversified with deep ruts and 
great stones, and leading over dreary moorlands. 
The wagoner said it had been the same in his grand- 
father’s time; and with these poor facilities for trav- 
elling, it was not till sunset that we came in sight of 
a poor straggling village at the foot of a steep and 
wooded hill, which he tuld me was Laganstein. 

“ And where is the baron’s castle?” said I. 

“Up yonder; you may see the top of it through the 
trees, sir. But the way is so steep and narrow, that 
nobody tries it except on foot, and people that keep 
to its windings can’t go wrong.” 

Ilooked in the direction the wagoner indicated, 
and could see something like a building half way up 
the wooded hill. As we drew near, I could discern a 
winding path to it, narrow and steep enough, but I 
felt sure not long; and when we reached the village 
inn, a small shabby place, where I had some difficulty 
in arranging for supper and bed, having no hope of 
hospitality at the castle, I took my way up the hill, 
resolved to make my first attack by the last of the 
daylight. 

The long day’s journey had tired me, and I found 
the path steeper than I expected, most of it being a 
narrow ridge of rock running between the trees; but 
I held on, till a sharp turn brought me to an opening 
where the hill seemed to have given way or been ex- 
cavated, for on the right hand side of the path yawn- 
ed a fearful chasm with rugged sides and a rocky 
bottom. There was neither fence nor rail to keep an 
unwary foot from sliding over. The depth was ter- 
rible, and as I stopped to look at it, a littie man with 
almost white hair, and wearing what had once been 
a court-dress, but was now in the last degree of shab- 
biness, came down the hill at a rapid and extraordi- 
nary pace. 


‘* What is your business in my wood, sir?” was his ) 


tirst salutation to me. 





ceeded entirely, so that when he madethe final 
attack, the fair Angeline surrendered utterly, and 
| gave her heart so freely to him that he found he was 
indeed complete master of it. Yes, they loved each 
other devotedly, and it seemed likely that French 
etiquette would be baMled, after al’, 

Encouraged by his success, the count urged that 


bath-grounds, and one who saw his lett foot could 
never mistake it. I knew, too, who had crossed the | 
plank and done the deed for which poor Karl suf- 
fered. May God forgive them who made a false con- 
fession for him! They say the prison chaplain has 
had money to spend and spare ever since. But there 
was no good to be done by what I had found, except | the marriage should be consummated at an early 
when I had troubles at home, to go and get my rela- | day, and Angeline promised to become his wife within 
tion’s farm in the Black Forest. It helped me to | three months. It was necessary to be prompt, as the 
that, and I thought it would have helped to keep the | war with Russia had commenced, and it was likely 
Zetels in their house. So it will, for there is nobody | that the count’s regiment would be ordered to Sebas- 
now to disturb them. But, honored sir, flee away | topol. Troops were being hurried there every day, 
from Wurtemberg till the talk and the wonder are | and the count anxiously waited his own summons, 
over.” sincerely trusting, in spite of his desire to share in 
1 took her advice, and left Wurtemberg as quickly | the excitement of the campaign, that he would not 
as possible. I subsequently lett the German terri- | be ordered off until after his marriage. But alas for 
tory, thinking it a good opportunity to visit an ex-| his hopes! Only a week after he had gained Ange- 
tensive circle of relations I had in Ireland. That | line’s promise, he received an order to proceed at 
visit proved my way back to the good fortune I had | once with his regiment to Marseilles, and embark for 
been so long in search of, for it enabled me to slip | the Crimea. He knew there was no alternative; so, 
into the good graces of an heirless relative, from | after receiving the promise of his lady-love to be 
whom, in due time, I inherited a small estate among | eternally faithful to him, and swearing undying de- 
the Wicklow Hills. Thither I finally retired from | votion to her, he bade her adieu, and set off for 
legal profession and practice; brought my mother to | Marseilles. 
close her days in comfort among the scenes of her| Soon after his departure, the beautiful young girl 
youth; and also Caroline Zetel, to share our home | fell sick, and her physicians at once pronounced her 
under the title of Mrs Doran. Long before those | disease small-pox; that fearful scourge from which 
changes were accomplished, the talk and the won- | no rank is safe. The disease assumed, in her case, its 
der, as the widow said, were over. The people of | most frightful form, and for many days she hovered 
Laganstein assured the police authorities that their | between life and death. At last, however, she recov- 
lord’s death was an accident, for a stranger who had | ered, but to meet a faie which, to a Frenchwoman, is 
gone up the hill saw him fall, and gave the alarm. | worse than death. All her beauty was gone, and 
The report satisfied them, particularly as, for want | her face was seamed and scarred frightfully. She 
of heirs, the estate went to the crown. I don’t know | shrieked with horror as she beheld herself in the mir- 
what Herr Scripling suspected, but he made neither | ror for the first time after her recovery, and fell back 
inquiry nor comment. There was nobody to disturb | fainting. She resolved to retire trom the world, and 
the Zetels, so they kept their house. Widow Speiler | live for the remainder of her days in strict seclusion. 
lived and died with them; but between her and my- | 1t was now vain to think of marrying her lover, and 
self rested the story of the Left-tuot Shoe. never had she loved him so well as now. She would 
¢ release him from his engagement, she.would not even 
Written for The Flag of our Union.) sce him. 
About a year after the departure of the count, she 
A LOVE STORY. was informed that he was in the drawing-room, and 
desired an interview with her. She refused, at first, 
to see him, but he urged his right to an interview so 
strongly, that, after muffling her face in a close veil, 
“TRUTH is stranger than fiction.” This is an old | She descended to the room where he awaited her. As 
saying, but many persons are disposed to question its | She entered, he sprang forward to clasp her in his 
truth. We turn away with a wearied feeling from | rms, but she stepped aside. 
the scenes of everyday life, and seek for something to| ‘‘ No, Henri, not now,” she said, tremblingly. ‘It 
interest usin the pages of romance. Yet, were we | is not the same Angeline whom you once loved.” 
to make the search faithfully and honestly, we would | Restraining her emotion, she told him in faltering 
find much in what we call “the sober reality” that | accents the story of her sufferings and sorrow. Then 
is far more interesting, far more thrilling, than the | removing her veil, she continued: 
most gifted writer of fiction can produce. Andafter| ‘Behold me! Is it the same face you once loved 
all, those who write novels depend more upon their | 80 well, and can you love me now?” 
observation and knowledge of human nature, than| She could say no more, but burst into tears. In 
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upon their imagination, for their productions. But | another moment, she was clasped in his arms, and 
“Tam going to wait on the Baron von Laganstein. | people are slow to realize this; and to say thatastory | his kisses were warming her heart to a new it 
Is not this the way to his castle?” said I, guessing at | is taken from real life, is, as a general rule, to ruin it happiness. i 
once who my gentle friend was. before it has had a hearing. Thus I scarcely know ** Angeline,” the count said, at length, “were J A 
“TI am the Baron von Laganstein,” said the little | whether these pages will be acceptable to the reader, | unchanged, I should still love you. Your affliction ; 


Zetels. She was growing old and feeble by this time, 
ang theirs were just the hands I could trust for her 
comfort. Their house was one of the oldest in the 
town, the lower story of stone, and the rest of timber; 


winding up matters till the fall of night. It was the 
very same season in which the murder had been 
committed by old Karl ten years before—the time 
when summer merges into autumn, and people per- 














but it was substantial enough to outlast many a gen- 
eration of inhabitants, and its internal arrangements 
could not be improved by all our modern devices. 
Such snug rooms of every size, such secure windows 
to shut and open, such stoves against the hard Tu- 
bingen winters, such cupboards for stowing away, 
could never be found out of an old German house, not 
to speak of furniture to match, and atrimmed garden 
in the rear. That house was the last remnant of the 
Zetels’ property, as I at first understood. One nephew 
had undertaken to manage for them what the prodi- 
gal brother had not spent, and contrived to mortgage 
it; another had borrowed the little money they had, 
and never found it convenient to pay, having married 
early, and got a considerable family, and they had no 
resource but to take in and do for lodgers. The quiet- 
est students of the university—and there never were 
such quiet ones as in Tubingen—formed their chief 
dependence; they had five of them, well-conducted, 
hard-realing young men, besides my mother and 
myself; and we all lived together like one family, till 
a new misfortune fell upon the Zetels. 
I had observed the sisters looking anxious and 
| troubled for some days, when Caroline, who had be- 
come confidential with my mother, revealed to her, 
and she to me, a state of things I had never suspect- 
ed. The house, instead of being their own, had been 
mortgaged by their managing nephew for a sum they 
could never raise; the time of repayment had now 
expired, and there was nothing between them and 
turn-out but the days of grace allowed by German 
, law. Caroline had mentioned the matter with the 
; consent of her sisters, in hopes that, being a lawyer, 
| I might find some way of escape for them. Nobody 
| could bave been more willing to serve the Zeiels than 
Iwas, as Caroline probably knew; but on getting into 
particulars, I found there was not a legal loop-hole 
or crevice to creep out of. The poor spinsters had 
duly signed the papers their nephew got ready—I 
| think it was under a threat of suicide; and the gen- 
tleman was at this time in a government oflice at 
| Stuttgart, and of some celebrity at the public balls. 
| { also discovered that the name of the mortgagee was 
| Baron von Laganstein, and that bis man of business 
was my senior officer, Herr Scripling. He kept the 
concerns of noble clients entirely in bis own hands; 
but | felt sure that if the case of the helpless women 














ceive the shortening of the days. The mission I was 
going upon in the morning brought the case and all 
connected with it to my recollection, and I was won- 
dering what sort of a reception the baron would give 
me, when a low knock at the door broke up my 
speculations. 

“Come in,” said I, And in walked awoman in the 
usual dress of the country people. At first I did not 
recognize her in the deepening twilight; but when 
she said, ‘Good evening, honored sir,” I knew her to 
be none other than Widow Speiler. ‘‘ You will may- 
be remember me at Baden,” she continued, ‘* and not 
take amiss what I have come to say.” 

“Tremember you well, widow, and [ am sure you 
will say nothing that anybody could take amiss. Sit 
down, and tell me your business. I heard you were 
settled at Laganstein.” 

There was a chance of getting useful information 
from the honest woman. 

“T have left it, and sold my farm. It was hard to 
find one willing to buy under the baron; but I have 
settled that at last, and come to live in Tubingen. I 
thought of lodging with the Zetels, sir. I am not 
poor now, and they were kind to me when I fell sick 
on my way from Baden, nearly ten years ago.” And 
the widow drew a long sigh of recollection. Then 
she looked cautiously round the office, and added, “1 
have been seeing them this afternoon; they tell me 
the baron is going to take their house from them, 
and you are going to intercede with him. Honored 
sir, you might as well ask for charity or kindness 
from the rocks about his castle; but you were kind to 
my old friend Karl, and the Zetels have been kind to 
me; fur his sake and for theirs I will lend you some- 
thing to manage the baron with, if you give me your 
solemn promise that nobody shall see or hear of it 
but yourself and him.” 

The widow looked perfectly sane and sober, and 
though much astonished, I gave her the required 
promise without further parley. As soon as it was 
fairly spoken, she took from the pocket of her gown 
asmall parcel, wrapped in coarse brown paper, and 
tied with common. twine, which she deposited in my 
hands, saying, “I will call fur it when you come 
back. Good evening, honored sir!” And before I 
could answer or question, Widow Speiler was gone. 


I turned the key in the office door, lighted a candle, 


man, looking as if all Germany belonged to him. | if I remark at the outset that they contain but a| has only made you dearer tome. But look in my 


** What is your business with me?” 

I summoned up all my eloquence to plead for the 
poor and helpless sisters in the soft evening light 
among the woodland trees, but the moment I men- 
tioned their names, the baron cut me short with, 
**My mind is made up, sir. I will hear nothing on 
the subject. If you do not go directly, I will call my 
servants, and have you kicked down to the village.” 
He turned on his club-foot as he spoke, and pulled 
out a small silver whistle. ‘I'll see what the widow’s 
parcel will do with the little wretch,” thought I, and 
the next moment the old shoe was.out of my pocket, 
and flourished in his face. At the first sight of it, he 
started as if something had stung him, and turned 
deadly pale, then made a sudden clutch, and before 
I was aware, got hold of the shoe by the heel. All 
was lost if he got it from me. I believed that now, 
and held fast with the ene band, while I endeavored 
to wrench his grasp away with the other. He never 
uttered a word, but held on with clenched teeth and 
eyes glaring like those of a wild animal. We strove 
and struggled. In spite of my utmost exertions, he 
got hold with both hands, and made one tremendous 
pull, which drew me half across the path. We were 
both nearing the precipice, but he was the nearest, 
when all at once the old leather gave way. I fell 
back against a tree, and the baron fell back, too. I 
heard a sort of gasp, a scrambling sound, and a dull 
crash on the rocks below. 

As soon as I recovered myself, I fled for help to the 
village. The people came out with torches and lan- 
terns; they knew a by-path by which the place could 
be reached, and there they found the baron, quite 
dead, and terribly shattered, but still holding witha 
death-grasp the fragment of the old shoe. They took 
him up, and carried him to his castle. There was 


no grief among servants or peasants, and none of 
them attempted to arrest me for causing the death of 


their lord. I was no murderer, but how could I have 
proved myself innocent? Nobody in Laganstein 
knew me. I stayed that night at the village inn, re- 
turned to Tubingen next day, and was making pre- 
parations for a hasty departure, when Widow Speiler 
called. I told her exactly what had happened, and 
requested an explanation of her parcel. 

“Vil tell you,” said the widow, ‘and you will see 


statement of what has already occurred in this great | tace, and tell me if you see any change there.” 
world of ours. Nevertheless, I will risk this, and “ None,” she answered. 
proceed at once with my narration. **] will tell you, then. One day, while I was lead- 
There lived in Paris, about ten or twelve years ago, | ing my regiment to the charge at Sebastopol, a 
a young lady of high rank, great wealth, and rare | cannon ball passed so close to my eyes that, while it 
beauty. She came from an old, proud family, and | left their expression unchanged, and my countenance 
was known as the most beautiful woman in Paris. ; unmarked, it robbed me of sight forever. I am 
She had turned the heads of all the young men of} blind!” 
the city, both rich and poor. The young noblemen She drew closer to him, and her arm stole round 
dreamed of her and fought about her; she was the| his neck. She was happy now, tor she knew they 
standing toast of the mysterious dwellers in the | would never be parted again. 
Quartier Latin; and it was even whispered that the * Yes,” he continued, ‘‘Iam blind. I cannot see 
emperor himself was smitten with her, and the em-| your face as it is now, but in my darkness it floats 
press jealous of her. Yet no one could tell the} before me, radiantly beautiful. Tell me, Angeline, 
name of the happy possessor of the love of such | wil! you be my wifs, now?” 
a being. Of course, among this throng of admirers, She drew his head down to her, and, for her answer, 
one, at least, must be successful; but his name no | kissed the sightless eyes reverently and tenderly. 
one could tell. Angeline D’Arblay was as pure as They were married in a few days, and never had 
she was beautiful; and it was universally agreed | the count felt prouder than when he led away from 
that it would take something more than a mere | the altar a bride whom every one else thought hid- 
butterfly to win her heart. And indeed it was so. eous. Neither of them cared for the comments of 
Angeline was conscious (who is not?) of the admi- | the world, fur they experienced a truer happiness 
ration she excited, but among all who knelt at her | than they had ever known before. Well might the 
feet, she saw no one to whom her heart could yield | count whisper, as he led her from the altar: 
its homage. She could not love one unworthy of her, “It is God’s work.” 
and she had not yet seen the lord of her destiny. Those who have attended the receptions of the 
Thus matters stood for a long time. Emperor Napoicon III., may have noticed a distin- 
At last, there appeared on the scene a young man | guished looking officer leaning on the arm of a lady 
of wealth, position, and personal attractions, equal to | closely veiled, both evidently attracted to the spot by 
those of the fair Angeline. He was the young Count | their love of music. They are the Count and Count- 
de St. Croix, a member of one of the noblest families | ess de St. Croix. 
in France. He had just returned from Algeria, 
where his regiment had been in service, and where he 
had won ia Chinas epaulets and the Cross of the INTELLIGENCE OF HORSE AND DOG. 
Legion, by his high soldierly qualities. He of course| A horse came home without a driver, but, instead 
heard of the famous beauty as soon as he reached | of going directly to the stable, stopped at the house, 
the city and felt anxious to seeher. His anxiety was | n¢ighed, and exhibited other symptoms of great dis- 
speedily gratified, for he met ler at a ball, within a | quietude. This, at first, excited no attention; but as 
week after his arrival. these manifestations continued and his master did 
It was, on his part, a case of love at first sight; but | not appear, apprehension was excited, and a person 
the lady was more guarded in her feelings. She felt | dispatched in search of him. He was found two miles 
drawn to the handsome colonel from the first, but as | off, lying i ible in q of a severe blow 
it would never do for such a belle to suffer herself to | upon the head which he had received by falling from 
be made an easy conquest, she made him work hard | hiscart. By no animal has this sentiment been so 
for the prize he sought. The colonel did not abandon | remarkably evinced as by the dog. A poor boy was 
the undertaking when he discovered its difficulties. | fatally injured and carried to a hospital. His little 
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the judgment of God in the whole matter. A fort- | He had not feared to face the Arabs, and he did not | dog followed him thither, and being prevented from ty | 
were properly brought before him, he would do what 
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and opened the parcel; but if my surprise at the | night after they hanged my old friend Karl, the | fear to make the attempt that was before him. He | entering it, lay downat the gate, watching with wist- ly t 
he could for them; and I took an opportunity, when widow’s words had been great, it was increased ten- | bath-pumps went wrong, the tank got low, and I | had a hard fight for it, but be succeeded, in spite of | ful eyes every one that went in, as if imploring ad- | { | 
we met in the office next day, to give him a full ac- fold when, out of the coarse brown paper 1 took an | went to draw water out of it with my own bucket | the coyness of the lay, and those thousand provok- | mittance. Though constantly repulsed by the at- 
count of their state and prospects. But, to my great old discolored shoe, intended for a club-foot of such | and rope. With the first bucketful, what should | ing restrictions by which French etiquette seeks to | tendants, he never left the spot by night or day, and 
surprise, Herr Scripling knew them as well as myself. singular deformity that one could hardly imagine it | eome up but that shoe! I knew to whom it belonged, | prevent the union of true, loving hearts. He suc- | died at his post, even before his master. } 
| 
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THE BOOKS OF THE PAST. 
In these days when the multiplicity of books makes 
them accessible to all,and when their simplicity brings 
them within the range of the average intelligence of 
the world, it is both pleasing and interesting to go 
back to the past, and trace the history of these pre- 
cious treasures from the earliest day. 
Strictly speaking, the term book is not confined to 
its ordinary use, but as the law of England has it, is 
‘construed to mean every volume, part or division 
of a volume, pamphlet, sheet or letter-press, sheet of 
music, map, chart, or plan separately published.” 
Indeed this definition is sustained by the primitive 
Saxon word Boc from which book is derived, and which 
is the equivalent of the Latin /iber, the inner rind of 
a tree which was once employed for writing upon. 
The term book is not, therefore, suggestive of the 
form of the publication, but of the material. 
Among the ancients, stones, ivory, metallic plates 
and leather were used for writing. The Ten Com- 
mandments were written on tablets of stone. Ata 
later period wooden books, or tablets, were used. One 
of these containing the laws of Solon was preserved 
at Athens until the first century. The Greeks used 
tablets of wax, which were fastened in wooden frames 
and written upon with a stilus. The Romans also 
used thin platesof lead. Montfaugon, the Antiquary, 
purchased at Rome in 1699, a book of six of these 
leaves, with covers and hinges of the same material. 
The Calmuck Tartars at a very early date prepared 
their books of long, narrow strips of bark, covered 
with black varnish, and written with white ink. 
Other nations, among them the Hebrews, used long 
rolls of skin, sometimes extending over a hundred 
feet inlength. These, after being written upon, were 
wound around aroller, or cylindrus. They were un- 
rolled as they were read, and from this process we. 
derive the word volume. Great pains were taken in 
the preparation of books, and they were very highly 
or ted. Considerable care was also given to the 
task of perfuming them, which practice was contin- 
ued until a very late date. 
With time the scrolls were abandoned for square 
books, or codices. The great amount of labor neces- 
sary to the task of transcribing them, made books 
very scarce, and sometimes very high. The prices of 
such productions, however, seems to have been regu- 
lated more by the beauty and correctness of the work, 
and the popular regard for the aythor, than by any 
fixed standard. In the time of Demosthenes, a small 
book consisting of two wax tablets, was sold for less 
than one cent; while at a later period two pieces of 
papyrus for copying a contract brought a little over 
forty-tive cents. The books of Anaxagoras, even 
when dear, were to be had for about eighteen cents; 
while it issaid that Aristotle paid three Attic talents, 
(about three thousand dollars) for a few books that 
had belonged to the philosopher Speusippus. The 
work of preparing these books was done either by 
compulsion, as when slaves were employed, or by 
poor scholars, who sought thus to eke outa livelihood. 
In the days of the monks, the duties and Jabors of 
the scribe were transferred to the monasteries. That 
which had been a toil and drudgery, became now a 
labor of love. Being almost the exclusive possessors 
of learning, the monks became both proud and jeal- 
ous of it, and exerted themselves to shut out the peo- 
ple and nobles from it. They gave great care to the 
transcribing of books, and as the favorite authors 
were Christian writers, their work partook somewhat 
of a holy character. 

In the Middle Ages, book-making arrived at a de- 
gree almost of perfection. The best and most care- 
fully prepared vellum was used. The scribe patiently 
copied upon the massive leaves the precious contents 
of the volume, and then passed it on to the illumina- 
tor whose gorgeous decorations are still so famous. 
Then it went to the binder, who encased it in ponder- 
ous covers of wood and leather, ornamented with 
nails and bands sometimes of gold and silver, and 
often with precious stones. Massive ciasps secured 
this cover, and shut out the wealth contained within 
it from all but a favored few. Often the duties of 
scribe, illuminator and binder were performed by the 
same person. 














Happy was he who was permitted to read the books 
thus prepared. They were guarded with the greatest 
care, loaned only to the greatest dignitaries, and then 
under the most binding conditions for their safe re- 
turn. Even in 1471, Louis XI. was obliged by the 
metical fuculty of Paris to deposit a valuable security 
and give a good endorser, in order to obtain a loan of 
the works of Rhasis, an Arabian physician. When 
publicly exposed, they were secured by chains. 

Of course the books prepared with so much labor 
commanded very high prices. St. Jerome had to give 
almost his entire estate to obtain the works of Origen, 
and King Alfred for one book gave eight hides of 
land. 

Printing did not remedy the evil at first. The 
earliest attempts after its introduction were clumsy 
imitations of the old works, but as the demand in- 
creased, and it became evident that men could make 
money by printing, books increased in number, and 
improved in the character of the mechanical work 
uponthem. Variouschanges and improvements were 
made, until they have at last attained their present 
degree of excellence. 

Looking back from+the present time, we wonder 
how men existed in those days, when even the most 
learned were deprived of the advantages which even 
the most ignorant can now command; and when we 
hear persons sighing for a return of the good days of 
the past, we can’t help thanking Heaven that we be- 
long to the present day, the golden age of books and 
readers. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The personal bravery of Frederick was equalled 
only by his perfect coolness at the most dangerous 
moments. Nothing seemed able to embarrass or in- 
timidate him. Just after the battle of Leuthen, the 
king rode up to the Schloss in the village of “Lissa, 
and dismounting, entered it. The village was still 
in possession of the retreating Austrian troops, and 
the Schloss was filled with Austrian officers. The 
king, entering the principal room of the house, found 
himself unexpectedly in their midst. They might 
easily have captured him, and thus have ended the 
“Seven Years War.” He saw his danger, but ad- 
vancing boldly, he exclaimed with the utmost cool- 
ness, ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen, is there still room 
left, think you?” The Austrians, overcome with 
wonder, silently conducted him to the best chamber 
in the house, and then hastening away, continued 
their retreat across the river. 

In January, 1758 the Russians took possession of 
East Prussen, and required all the inhabitants, who 
were at heart devoted to Frederick, to swear alle- 
giance to the Empress Elizabeth. The people reluc- 
tantly took the oath, but the swearing was accom- 
panied by such scenes as must have convinced their 
conquerors of their hatred of them. Frederick could 
neither prevent nor remedy the matter, but he never 
forgave the people their swearing desertion of him, 
although he understood it. In his anger, he deter- 
mined to make reprisals, and without delay sum- 
moned one of his officers, to whom he gave the brief 
order, ‘‘Swear me those Saxons.” The magistrates 
and people of the town which he then held, were ac- 
cordingly required to swear allegiance, for the time 
being, at least, to the Prussian king. 

After Frederick’s defeat at Hochkirch, which was 
in a great degree the result of his own carelessness, 
the king surprised his army with the perfect cheer- 
fulness with which he bore his misfortune. The 
younger Retzow, who was acting as his father’s aid- 
de-camp, came to him with a message during the re- 
treat. He found the king on the heights of Klein- 
Bautzen, watching the movements. After receiving 
the message, Frederick said, in a smiling tone, ‘* Daun 
has played me a slippery trick to-day.” “I have 
seen it,” answered Retzow, “but that is only a 
scratch, which your majesty will soon manage to 
heal again.” ‘*Do you think so?” asked the king, 
with interest. ‘‘ Not only I, but the whole army 
firmly believe it of your majesty.” ‘‘ You are quite 
right,” added the king, in a confidential way; ‘‘ we 
will manage Daun. WhatI lament is the number of 
brave men that have died this morning.” The next 
day he observed an artilleryman standing without his 
guns on parade. ‘“ Where are your guns, though?” 
he asked. ‘ Your majesty, the devil stole them all 
last night,” was the reply. ‘‘Hum, well, we: must 
have them back from him.” 

In the most desperate portion of the battle of Kun- 
ersdorf, Frederic led three successive attacks on the 
Spitzberg battery, and had three horses shot under 
him. Ashe prepared to head a fourth attack, his 
officers and men flocked about him, and begged him 
not to expose himself again. He answered sternly, 
“We must all of us try every method here to win the 
battle. I, like every other, must stand to my duty 
here.” 





A BRIDEGROOM IN A Hurry.—It is related that 
the bridegroom at a fashionable wedding in a church 
at Troy, a few evenings since, was in such haste to 
reach the cars, that he started down the aisle with 
his bride when the ceremony was only half perform- 
ed. Theclergyman rushed after the retreating pair, 
and, amid a general titter, completed the cere- 
mony. 





New Mosic.—W. Jennings Demorest, 473 Broad- 
way, New York, has just published the following new 
music: ‘ Rechercha Mazurka Polka,” “ We never 
forget, or the Memories of Andersonville Prison,” 
‘Grand Indian March,” from L’ Africaine, ‘ Festi- 
val March,” “The Boys that wear the Blue.” 


GRAND CHRISTMAS PAPER. 
The FLAG for next week is to be a grand CHRIST- 

MAS number, and will contain original Christmas 
stories and poems ftom the following well-known 
authors; 

JANE G,. AUSTIN. 

MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 

AMANDA M. HALE. 

CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 

EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 

EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

ETTA W. PIERCE. 

ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

BARBARA BROOME. 

MIRIAM ALLEN, 

JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 

THEODORE ARNOLD. 

CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 

CLARENCE F, BUHLER. 

GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 

WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


And others whose names we cannot now announce. 

We believe this will be the most intensely inter- 
esting and versatile paper ever issued on this con- 
tinent. The issue succeeding the Christmas num- 
ber will contain some sparkling NEw YEAR’s tales, 
together with the commencement of the best novel 
we have yet published. 





THE NEW MINISTER TO MEXICO. 


The recent action of the president, in appointing 
General Logan, as minister from this country to the 
Juarez government in Mexico, has, as a matter of 
course, awakened an unusual amount of interest 
among our countrymen, and many surmises are in- 
dulged in concerning it. For our part we do not be- 
lieve that the president intends rushing into a war in 
behalf of Mexico before our own troubles are settled, 
or the difficulties attendant upon the arduous task of 
reconstruction removed. It is suggested that the ap- 
pointment of the new minister is simply a more em- 
phatic announcement of the views of this government 
than has yet been made, and that General Logan will 
continue to reside in Washington, simply sending out 
asecretary of legation to superintend the attairs of his 
departments at Juarez’s headquarters, wherever 
they may be. ; 

However this may be, we should sincerely regret 
“any decisive step of a hostile nature on the part of 
the government, at the present moment. The senti- 
ment of this country is unanimous against the em- 
pire, but the troubles which vex us are still too sore, 
and the coming session of Congress is still too impor- 
tant and momentous to add to our difficulties the 
heavy burden ofa foreign war. Our true policy is to 
wait, until our internal wounds are healed, before we 
engage in a war which can be honorably avoided. 





WEALTH THE FOE TO PROSPERITY 


Every one has noticed the evil consequences of 
starting a young man in life, with a fortune suffi- 
cient to enable him to dispense with working. Nine 
times out of ten, it would be better to start him with- 
out a dollar, and let him win his way by his own 
efforts. 

Now what is true of individuals is also true of com- 
munities, and never was the principle to which we 
have referred more forcibly illustrated than in the 
history of our own country. Let us cite two instan- 
ces. The Colony of Massachusetts Bay was estab- 
lished by a community of poor men. The soil of their 
new home was naturally unproductive, and the cli- 
mate rigorous. These things forced them to work 
hard. They did so, and to-day the community which 
these poor exiles founded, is one of the wealthiest 
and most powerful in the world. The Colony of Vir- 
ginia was settled principally by men of fortune, 
among whom were numerous cavaliers who were 
flying from the wrath of the English Puritans. These 
men brought fortunes with them, and the colony was 
wealthy from an early day. There was but little 
necessity for them to labor, and they sank into habits 
of indolence. To-day Virginia (even after consider- 
ing her sufferings during the war), with twenty times 
the natural resources of Massachusetts, is far behind 
her in prosperity and wealth. Poverty, in the former 
case, was a blessing, wealth in the latter, a positive 
curse. 








TOBACCO. 


There are some interesting facts connected with 
the history of tobacco, which its lovers will be glad 
to know. Smoking seems to have been the principal 
use made of it by its original producers, chewing be- 
ing reserved for a later age. When Columbus land- 
edin the island of Hispaniola, his scouts reported 
that they saw the nativessmoking a plant, ‘ the per- 
fume of which was fragrant and grateful;” and he 
learned that the natives had been for a long time in 
the habit of offering it in their sacrifices to their god, 
believing that its aroma was more pleasing to him 
than any other incense. The priests also, before de- 
claring their oracles, were in the habit of intoxicat- 
ing themselves with it; and the medicine-men often 
employed it in divining the nature of diseases. Col- 
umbus and his companions introduced it into Spain 





and Portugal, and in 1560, Jean Nicot, then the French 





ambassador to the court of Lisbon, became acquaint- 
ed with its use, and introduced it into France. There 
it was at length called UVherbe Nicotienne, or the 
“Nicotian weed,” which name it still retains in 
Botany. 





BEDLAM. 

The word “ Bedlam ” is a corruption of ‘‘ Betble- 
hem,” the name of a religious establishment which 
was granted in 1547, by Henry VIII., to the corpora- 
tion of London, and by them converted intoa hospital 
for insane persons. The place was originally within 
the city boundaries, but in 1814, a new hospital was 
erected in St. George’s fields, on the sottth side of the 
Thames, and was vulgarly called Bedlam. The pa- 
tients who had been discharged, partially cured, and 
went about begging, were called Bedlam beggars, or 
Tom-o’-Bedlam. 





DANGEROUS TIMES FOR WOMEN. 

The waterfalls which form so important a part of 
the toilet of a modern lady of fashion, are procured, 
it would seem, at the expense of a great deal of an- 
noyance to the softer sex of Germany. According to 
the Europe newspaper the whole country is in an up- 
roar on account of the people who go about, scissors 
in hand, with the express object of cutting the hair 
of every woman who walks with it dressed after the 
fashion of the country, i. e., hanging in long plaits 
over the back. Even the churches are not free from 
these pestilent thieves, the last case reported being 
that of a lady whose hair was cut off whilst engaged 
in her devotions in the Evangelical church of Buda. 





A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE.—The usher of the Troy 
Opera House, a few evenings ago, perceived in a front 
seat a person arrayed in black broadcloth and wear- 
ing a round-crowned felt hat. The attentive usher 
hurried down the aisle, and touched the spect on 
the shoulder with a “‘ You must take off your hat, 
sir.” The head turned round, and a pair of feminine 
eyes gave the usher an indignant look; he retired 
with an “I beg your pardon, madam,” and the au- 
dience testified their appreciation of the incident by 
subdued applause. . 








A MEAN THING.—A wedding party in Vienna was 
very much disturbed by a mysterious stranger who 
handed the groom a packet securely sealed, and bear- 
ing on the outside the inscription :—‘ Enclosed is the 
tender correspondence between your young wife and 
the actor W.” It was signed, ‘‘ Your sincere friend.” 
On the examination of its contents it may be easily 
imagined the unpleasant effect it had on the bride- 
groom, bride and friends. 





CLEANLY.—Dr. Channing, in his recent lecture 
before the Boston Social Science Association, said that 
the Russian peasantry had a way of washing which 
he had not seen related in any book of travels. They 
took a mouthful of water from the pump, and, after 
holding it until the chill was well off, spurted it, with 
a lively jet, into the hands, and applied it briskly to 
the face. Towels they have none. 





(GF"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. ZaLEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEVUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to powe all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
Tue Camp, THE COUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER’S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
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Canada subscribers mustsend twenty cents addi- 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOANNA OF CASTILE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
Beneath the stars, like Jewels on the sable pall of 
Joanna watched beside the Couch where her dead 
Iny; 
Philip the Handsome still In death, she deemed 
would wake 
From pleasant dreams, and bade her maids his 
away to take. 


Still, like a stutely tree that breaks beneath its we 
fruit, 

With honors laden, prostrate he lay in his prince!) 

No nobler palace than that form a royal soul e'er | 

And still she watched until she seemed most cor+ | | 
of the two. 


Thus hope, the alchemist that turns life's basest « 
gold, 

Is lord within our bosoms, and, like Charlemagne 

On his own tomb in regal robes he sits with lifelik. 

That hides, like roses on a bier, the ghastliness bel. 


But when she saw the hideous truth, no more in}. 


eyes, 

Like moonlight in blue waters, shone auroral ho) 
sighs, 

The specch of broken hearts, poured forth the elo 
of woe; 

And when we find that hope is dead, life's wav: 
Marah's flow. 
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POISONED FOR LO... 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER IX. 


O, Mr. Seymour is dead,” I + 
I entered my office and 
Doctor Barnes seated in a) 
chair, with his feet upon tl, 
and a huge meerschaum 
mouth, enjoying his abiu 
dignitate, after the manne: 
dent life. 

“Yes, he died the nig 
left.” 

“Tt was sudden, was it ) 

“Very, I should say. 
called about ten o’clock—g: 
as speedily as possible—an 
him dead.” 

“ What was the matter? 

“Can’t say certainly, « 
was no post mortem, but suspicion poison.” 

* Poison!” ' ! 

“Yes. We found a number of empty vials 
in his bed, and under his pillow ‘Cooper’: haw 
cology.’” 

“‘ You think he died by his own act?” 

“‘Hem—yes. The man wasa fool on all +. .: “ao 
except music, as near as I can find out—had b 
for a long time—didn’t live very happily wi' : 
handsome wife of his—became misanthropica 
what effect morphine would have upon hin, 
more subtle poisons, and finally wound the m 
by taking a dose that took him out of the w-. 
short order.”” 

“And his wife? How does she bear it?” 

“T never saw wilder grief than hers was « 
It was terrible to witness. At length, howe: 
quieted down into what novel writers call 
silence,’ I believe.” 

Though I had but little faith in the sinc 
Mrs. Seymour's sorrow, yet I could not but b: 
what shocked at the light manner in which 
Barnes spoke of death. To me it was always 
Years of practice had not rendered it less so. 
remembered that he was fresh from college 
dissecting-room, and kept from reproof, cor 
the conversation by asking him if Mra. Seym.. \. 
asked for me. 

“Yes, and wished to see you as s00n a8 you... 
ed. The funeral is to take place this afternoor 
o’clock. Let me see—it is after twelve now.” 

After arranging my dress to suit the oc 
drove to the house of mourning, and was sh« 
the darkened room where the widow sat by t! 
of her dead husband alone. 

“O doctor, | am so glad that you have co: 
exclaimed, the moment she saw me, bound. 
her chair and grasping both of my hands. 

I looked at her as I took a seat by her si: 
eyes were red as from weeping, but I could 
fancy that there was what Doctor Barnes 
“stony” expression about her face. As cal: 
she had been talking about a stranger, she c. 
of the last sickness of her husband. He h. 
taken suddenly ill—she had sent for the do 
death came first. 

“Tam told that you found certain proo 
having taken poison,” I safe. 

“ Yes, but for my sake I beg that you will 1. 
tion it. Poor man! he has gone.” 
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JOANNA OF CASTILE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Benerth the stars, like Jewels on the sable pall of day, 

Joanna watched beside the couch where her dead consort 
lay; 

Philip the Handsome still in death, she deemed he soon 
would wake 

From pleasant dreams, and bade her maids his shroud 
away to take. 


Still, like a stately tree that breaks beneath its weight of 
fruit, 

With honors laden, prostrate he lay in his princely suit; 

No nobler palace than that form a royal soul e’er knew, 

And still she watched until she seemed most corpselike 
of the two. 


Thus hope, the alchemist that turns life’s basest ores to 


Is lord within our bosoms, and, like Charlemagne of old, 
On his own tomb in regal robes he sits with lifelike glow, 
That hides, like roses on a bier, the ghastliness below. 


But when she saw the hideous truth, no more in her wet 


eyes, 

Like moonlight in blue waters, shone auroral hopes, but 
sighs, 

The speech of broken hearts, poured forth the eloquence 
of woe; 

And when we find that hope is dead, life’s waves like 
Marah’s flow, 
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POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 














BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. . 





CHAPTER IX. 


O, Mr. Seymour is dead,” I said, as 
I entered my office and found 
Doctor Barnes seated in an arm- 
chair, with his feet upon the stove, 
and a huge meerschaum in his 
mouth, enjoying his abium sine 
dignitate, after the manner of stu- 
dent life. 

“Yes, he died the night you 
left.” 

“It was sudden, was it not?” 

“Very, I should say. I was 
called about ten o’clock—got there 
as speedily as possible—and found 
him dead.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“Can’t say certainly, as there 
was no post mortem, but suspicion poison.” 

* Poison!” 

“Yes. We found a number of empty vials hidden 
in his bed, and under his pillow ‘Cooper’s Toxi- 
cology.’ ” 

“You think he died by his own act?” 

‘“‘Hem—yes. The man was a fool on all subjects 
except music, as near as I can find out—had been sick 
for a long time—didn’t live very happily with that 
handsome wife of his—became misanthropical—tried 
what effect morphine would have upon him—then 
more subtle poisons, and finally wound the matter up 
by taking a dose that took him out of the world in 
short order.”” 

“And his wife? How does she bear it?” 

“T never saw wilder grief than hers was at first. 
It was terrible to witness. At length, however, she 
quieted down into what novel writers call ‘stony 
silence,’ I believe.” 

Though I had but little faith in the sincerity of 
Mrs. Seymour’s sorrow, yet I could not but be some- 
what shocked at the light manner in which Doctor 
Barnes spoke of death. To me it was always solemn. 





Years of practice had not rendered it less so. ButI | 
remembered that he was fresh from college and the | 


dissecting-room, and kept from reproof, continuing 


asked for me. 

“Yes, and wished to see you as soon as you return- 
ed. The funeral is to take place this afternoon at two 
o’clock. Let me see—it is after twelve now.” 

After arranging my dress to suit the occasion, I 
drove to the house cf mourning, and was shown into 
the darkened room where the widow sat by the coffin 
of her dead husband alone. 

“0 doctor, Lam so glad that you have come,” she 
exclaimed, the moment she saw me, bounding from 
her chair and grasping both of my hands. 

I looked at her as I took a seat by her side. Her 
eyes were red as from weeping, but I could not but 
fancy that there was what Doctor Barnes called a 
“stony” expression about her face. As calmly as if 
she had been talking about a stranger, she conversed 
of the last sickness of her husband. He had been 
taken suddenly ill—she had sent for the doctor, but 
death came first. 

“Tam told that you found certain proofs of his 
having taken poison,” I said. 

“Yes, but for my sake I beg that you will not men- 
tion it. Poor man! he has gone.” 


| home there. This 1 declinedgresolving toshut up the 
the conversation by asking him if Mrs. Seymour had | 
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“And I hope it will be a lesson to you.” 

“A lesson to me!” And her face wore the same 
startled expression that I had always noticed when 
poison was mentioned. ‘To me, doctor? What do 
you mean?” 

“Have you forgotten that I have warned you be- 
fore about tampering with deadly drugs?” 

“Ah, no.” 

And she settled back to her old position with a sigh 
of relief, while I arose, and, lifting a handkerchief, 
looked at the pulseless clay. There was nothing init 
to occasion suspicion. If the parting hour had been 
one of struggles, pain and convulsions, all traces of 
them had passed away. It was more like gazing 
upon marble than soulless humanity—more like the 
sleep of life than.that of death. 

A beautiful corpse indeed was that of Augustus 
Seymour, and all that art and money could accom- 
plish had been done to complete the picture. The 
coffin was of rare wood, the trimmings exquisite, and 
exotic flowers, in cross-shaped bouquets, rested above 
the breast of the silent sleeper, filling the air with 
perfume. I still stood sorrowfully gazing upon it, 
thinking of those almost matchless lines of Byron: 


“ He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed, yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the pallid cheek—”" 


when I felt my arm touched, and turning saw that 
the widow stood by my side with a face so blanched 
and ashy that I replaced the handkerchief and led 
her away. 

“ Doctor,” she gasped rather than uttered, “ doc- 
tor, do you think that the dead have a knowledge of 
what has been done, and what is passing in this 
world?” 

“Your minister is the only ome who would be com- 
petent, if indeed he is, to answer that question.” 

“ But tell me, O tell me what you think.” 

“T have no opinion—I dare have none concerning 
it. The subject is far too holy for me even to converse 
about.” 

“Tf it should be so,” and I never saw a face so full 
of ghastly terror, so utterly lost to all hope, ‘‘ then I 
am damned—damned!” And she rushed from the 
room, and I saw her no more until she again sat, 
shrouded in the weeds of widowhood, by the coffin, 
and the funeral services hadcommenced. Then, asI 
looked at her, I saw something glittering from the 
folds of her black dress where it closed around her 
throat. It wasa large golden cross. The words I 
had heard at the jeweller’s flashed again upon my 
brain. But what could she want of such a tinsel 
trinket? Why should she wear it at such a time? 

Augustus Seymour was buried in the quiet church- 
yard of our little village, and very soon after a stately 
monument was raised over his remains. His wife re- 
mained housed—woul see no one—so the servants 
said, and yet after a week I was summoned again to 
her side, “on business, but not professional,’ so her 
dainty little maid said. This business I soon ascer- 
tained to be the care of her property. 

“Why not give the charge of it into the hands of 
Lawyer Johnson?” I asked, somewhat surprised at 
the nature of the request. 

“ Because you are my nearest and best loved friend. 
T can trust you, doctor. You know all my secrets, 
and I do not wish any one prying about the house.” 

“But why not manage it yourself?” 

“T am going away.” ‘ 

“For a long time?” 

“Tt may be several months. The violent shock of 
my husband’s death—my lonely situation—the state 
of my health—demand change. Would you not re- 
commend it as the best thing I can do?” 

“Yes, decidedly so. Whither do you go?” 

“T have fixed upon no particular place—probably 
shall not remain long inany one. Lintend travelling 
about.” 

“ But it may be necessary for me to write to you.” 

“T will keep you informed of my whereabouts.” 

‘Please explain to me your wishes with regard to 
the property.” 

She did so in a clear, concise, and busi like 
manner, urging me at the same time to make it my 





house, and leave it in charge of two old servants. 

“Ts there anything more?” Lasked, when she had 
finished. 

“Nothing. Let methink. Yes, there is one more | 
request I have to make, and that is that you will take 
my groom into your service until I return. I wish to 
keep him, and will settle with him about wages.” | 

“That will not be necessary.” 

* But I shall leave several horses—he can take care 
of them, and you can use them; so you see it will be 
a favor.” 

Much more was said, and then I rose to take my 
departure, but she clung to my hand and appeared 
unwilling to let me go. 

“T shall be so lonely when I am away,” she said. 
“Doctor, you are the only friend I have in the 
world.” And for the first time since the death of her 
husband, I saw her eyes filled with tears. 

“You are low-spirited,” I replied, ‘‘ and look upon 
life through too dark a Jens.” 

‘“*No—but I will detain you no longer. Good-by. 
God bless you!” And before I had the least intimation 
of her purpose, she flung her arms around my neck 





and kissed me. 








“Mrs. Seymour!” I exclaimed, freeing myself from 
her embrace. 

“ Forgive me. I am so sad—so desolate—so impul- 
sive.” And, as if fearing to trust herself, she hurried 
from the room, and I did not see her again for some 
months, 

Sweet, peaceful months of happiness they were to 
me, for I had regained the good opinion of Bessie’s 
parents, and the dear girl was all gratitude and love. 
Very soon we were to be married. The day was set- 
tled upon, and I was building me a cage for my bird. 
A single month more and she would be mine. My 
partner had returned, and had relieved me very much 
from my duties; and often we—Bessie and I—rode to- 
gether over the fair estate of Mrs. Seymour, for my 
stewardship was of too much importance to admit of 
neglect. But in two weeks more I should be released 
from them, for then she had written that she would 
be at home. After that all my time could be given to 
my loved one. 

Bessie and I were sitting in the soft starlight one 
early spring evening, and wondering which one 
“ would be our home when love became immortal,” 
when our heart-communing was interrupted by the 
sound of horses’ feet, and soon after her old father 
rode up and asked me if I had heard the news. 

“No. What is it?” I asked and answered. e 

“Mis. Seymour has returned, and the old mill is 
haunted again.” 

“Pshaw! There is about as much truth in one as 
the other.” 

‘One part of it, at least, I can swear to, doctor.” 

“The ghost, I presume?” 

“No, the lady. I saw her when she got out of the 
carriage at her own house. I was over there to see 
old man Brown about some chestnut I want for posts, 
and I noticed particularly that while the servants 
lifted off the trunks, there was a little one—a queer- 
shaped, black looking thing she wouldn’t let none of 
them touch.” 

“The one containing her money and jewelry, I 
presume.” 

“IT don’t know about that, but I do know that she 
was so pale and thin, and her eyes so big and green, 
so glassy-looking, that she might well have been 
taken for a ghost if seen in the night time about the 
old, tumbled-down mill.” 

“ But she was not to be back for a week yet.” 

“T can’t help that. Back or not back, I saw her, 
that’s all;” and the positive old man left us once 
more to our sweet dreams. 

I knew not why, but something in this report 
troubled me. What could have brought Mrs. Sey- 
mour home so unexpectedly, and why at her coming 
should the story of the ghost be renewed? The con- 
nection was very strange, to say the least of it, and as 
soon as I could, I tore myself away, and mounting 
my harse, started homeward. It was altogether too 
late to call upon a lady, but I could ride by the ruin 
and satisfy myself whether or not there was a female 
figure haunting it. This I determined to do, not- 
withstanding Bessie, the little trembler, reasoned 
aguinst it with all the power of love. 

As I neared the (said to be) haunted spot, I cannot 
deny that my pulse beat more quickly than usual. It 
was not fear that caused it, but a vague dread—a sen- 
sation of unrest. On the brow of a little hill that 
overlooked the valley through which the mill stream 
ran, I checked my horse. The moon was partially 
hidden by black clouds, and the old mill lay in shadow 
—just the dim, misty light, and just the ‘ witching 
hour, when churchyards yawn,” that one might ex- 
pect to see spirits, if at all. I could hear the whirr- 
ing wings of the bats, as they flitted about in the 
gloom, and the startling cry of the owlet ringing from 
the fallen roof. Then I saw some one issue from the 
ruins, cross an open space to a bunch of tall, nodding 
alder bushes. Icould not be deceived. It was the 
form of a woman, and she carried something black in 
her arms! 

Dismounting, I crept forward very softly—crept 
where I could distinguish all that was passing. The 
motions were of one bent on secrecy, for whoever it 
was looked often and anxiously around and listened 
attentively. The burden was laid down—a little 
ditch dug—then it was deposited within, the earth 
replaced, the sod restored, and every trace of their 
having been disturbed removed as much as possible. 


Who could it be, and what was it she was thus care- 
fully hiding from all eyes? I had no time then for 
reflection—that must come afterwards. Now I must 
watch. The burial (I could call it by no other name) 
finished, the weird woman rose to go. But a very 
few steps taken, and she returned again, threw her- 
self upon the spot and wept long and bitterly. Though 
I could distinguish neither the form nor the voice, I 
could hear the moanings plainly. They were the ut- 
terances of abject misery and intense despair, the 
wailings of a broken heart. 

Again and again she left, and returned to repeat 
her mournful sobbings. Meantime I had been creep- 
ing more closely, in the hope of recognizing her. 
This I found impossible. The figure was wrapped in 
a long, loose, white cloak, and the face so veiled as to 
defy all scrutiny. Satisfied of this, I determined to 
surprise and capture her, and started forward with 
that intention, but again I was foiled. Hereyes were 
as keen as those of a lynx, and she saw me and dash- 
ed away for the ruins. I followed, but found her not. 
I had seen her enter, but where she had disappeared 
was more than I could determine. For an hour I 
searched faithfully, but in vain, though more than 
once my ears were filled with horrid groans or hollow 
laughter. 

“ By heavens!” I muttered between my closed lips, | 
for my blood was up, “I will not be baulked thus. | 





Haunt your den and groan as you may, I'll find out 
what secret you have tried to hide beneath the speech- 
lessearth.”” And Iran rapidly to the burial spot, tore 
up the ground and disclosed a little coffin! 
A little coffin as of a babe but a few days old, and I 
hesitated not to probe the secret further, and (with 
the aid of my knife) I unscrewed the lid and saw that 
it indeed contained the mouldering remains of what 
had once been a child. With great careI replaced it, 
and even as I had finished the covering I saw the 
white-robed form again standing among the ruins, 
and heard a terrible scream. Again I started for its 
capture, and again was disappointed. Then I mount- 
ed my horse and rode swiftly homeward. For the 
solution of the mystery I must trust to time. 





CHAPTER X. 


It was late the next morning when I awoke from 
troubled dreams, in which Bessie and the dead baby 
were so strangely mingled, that 1 found profuse drops 
upon my forehead, and my entire frame trembling 
with terror. In vain I endeavored to cast oft the 
feeling of oppression. It haunted me far more than 
the ghost of the old mill, and would not be quieted. 
Haid I believed in dreams (as many of the elders of 
the people who dwelt around me did), I should have 
looked forward to the speedy and certain coming of 
some great calamity. But it was notso. Mental ex- 
citement and feverish slumber accounted for all, and 
as soon as the business ofthe day commenced, I for- 
got my nightmare. 

Actively employed, I found no opportunity to visit 
Mrs. Seymour until towards evening, much as I de- 
sired to do so, to render an account of my steward- 
ship, and receive a discharge therefrom. This was 
the more important in view of my speedy marriage, 
and could not be delayed, so I hurried through with 
the most important of my visits and prescriptions, 
left the rest to my partner, and wended my way to 
Mrs. Seymour’s, as I hoped for the last time, at least 
until after my bridal tour. 

I found her waiting my coming—“ impatiently wait- 
ing,” as herservantsaid. Dressed still in the deepest 
mourning, though after a manner that told of city 
modistes, she looked very pale and thin, as Bessie’s 
father had told me. But she received me not with 
the impressment of former days. Her manner was 
cordial, but subdued and dignified. Evidently her 
visit had improved her very much in all save looks. 
Of this I could not but remark the moment we were 
seated. 

“Yes, I have been very sick,” she replied, with 
something of her olden color returning to her face. 
“Trouble and sorrow probably brought it on, but I 
| think my native air will soon restore me; thatis, with 
| your prescriptions. But I did not know that you 
were given to flattery, doctor.” 

*“ Neither am I.” 

* How, then, am I to construe the first part of your 
remark?” 

“That you have improved very much in all save 
health? Is that what you refer to?” 

* Yes.” 

“Simply as a natural expression of an honest opin- 
ion. And now, if you please, we will settle our 
business matters.” 

“Why in such haste, doctor? I was not aware 
that you were so much given to Cupid—ity before,” 
and a little laugh, low and purring, rippled from her 
thin lips with much of the fervor of her youthful 
days. Then, as I answered not, she continued, ‘‘ By 
the way, how is our fair Bessie? Blooming and beau- 
tiful as ever, I trust.” 

“1 should be but a cold lover if I denied that. But 
here are the accounts. You will find everything cor- 
rect. There is the money due you.” 

“But you have deducted nothing for your ser- 
vices,” she replied, as she glanced at the footings. 

*T have no charges to make.” 

“Then I must find some other means of payment, 
and I will, or Iam not a true woman. And now, 
doctor, I want your advice professionally.” 

She stated her case briefly. I recommended certain 
tonics, and was about to leave, when the scene of the 
previous night flashed upon me, and I remarked, as 
if by accident: 

“ Have you heard that the stories about the old 
mill being haunted have been revived again?” 

“No. How foolish people can be when they try.” 

“ But there may be reason for their suspicions.” 

* Still it is stupid, and of no interest to either you 
orme. Tell me, doctor, when the happy day is to be. 
I shall have some little token of affection for Bessie.” 

I told her of the day we had set apart for the con- 
summation of our happiness—told her tar more than I 
intended, for, with woman’s skill, she wormed it out 
of me. 
| “You will be very happy,” she said with a sigh, 
| when ber curiosity was satisfied. 

“TJ shall try to make Bessie a good husband, and I 
| know she will make me a good wife. Yes, I look for- 
ward to as much of happiness as mortals ever enjoy.’’ 

“And me! What in the name of heaven will be- 
come of me?” 

“You, Mrs. Seymour?” I answered, startled by the 
vehemence of the question. ‘‘ You—you have yeta 
long life before you, 1 trust; and do not deem it flat- 
tery when I say that you are both young and hand- 
some, a8 well asrich. Pardon me, also, when I add 
that your future may be bright enough to repay you 
for the darkness of the past—that a new love may—” 

“A new love! Were every man on the face of the 
earth now kneeling at my feet and begging for my 
hand, I would scorn and spit upon them—all save one 
—all save one!” 
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Ah! thought I, passion is only asleep in your breast 
—the calm of the present is a treacherous one. Woe 
betide him who attempts to thwart the cherished wish | 
of your heart. But I pretended not to notice her | 
arouse‘l feelings, and replied: 

“Why not bring that one to your feet? With your 
position—shall [ again add beauty?—1 should dcem 
nothing impossible for love to accomplish.” 

“Bring him to my feet! Doctor, you know not 
what—of whom you are talking. Hush! don’t an- 
swer me, or you willdrive me mad. Bring him to 
my feet? O God! the days and nights I have striven 
to do so—the arts I have employed—the crimes—” 
she corrected herself with ashudder and wildly flash- 
ing eyes—“‘ almost crimes I have committed to ac- 
complish it. Doctor Bronton, if I could but call him 
mine—mnine fdr a single, short month, I would wil- 
lingly barter all my hopes of heaven for the happiness 
—willingly tempt— Whatam I[talkingabout? Ah! 
you will never know the all-absorbing love of such a 
heart as mine.” 

“And yet you have fiiled?” 

“Failed! This question from you? You think me 
sick. Shall I tell you the disease I am dying of? It 
is unrequited love.” 

A knock at the door fortunately interrupted another 
outburst, and turned my thoughts into a new chan- 
nel, though I conld not but wonder who it was that 
this almost terrible woman loved so madly and so 
hopelessly. J 

“Excuse me for a moment;” and Mrs. Seymour 
passed out, but returned almost instantly, outwardly 
calm, though the flashing eye, compressed lip and 
heaving bosom told of the conflict within. 

“Doctor, you must go with me,” she said. 

“Go where?” 

“ There is a terrible tale of shame—it may be mur- 
der, upon the tongues of the servants.” 

“Shame? Murder? Explain yourself.” 

“ Last night, it is said, some wretched woman was 
seen to bury a dead child, as it is supposed, near the 
old mill. No wonder the people deem it haunted. 
Great heavens! just think of it—a mother murder 
her own child!” And she pressed her hands to her 
forehead, and laughed such an unnatural, hysterical 
laugh, that it made my blood run cold. 

“Mrs. Seymour, let me warn you against such vio- 
lent outbursts of feeling as you have indulged in for 
the last few minutes. They are very dangerous, in 
your state of health.” 

“ But think of the shame—the scandal of such a 
thing, and on my farm! But I will not believeit. It 
cannot be true.” 

“Sit down, calm yourself, and listen to me. 
the entire proceedings of the midnight burial.” 

“ You saw it! Good heaven! you saw it, doctor?” 

“T did,” and related all I had seen and heard. 

“And there was a child—a little child in the coffin! 
O, heartless, heartless mother! The hell of another 
world will be as nothing compared to what you will 
suffer in this. A mother murder her own child!” 

“T did not say so.” 

“ But who was the woman?” 

“T told you that she twice escaped from my pur- 
suit—that I could not obtain the slightest clue as to 
whoshe was. Perhapsadaylight investigation would 
reveal something by which we might trace her.” 

“And bring her before the world! Have her stand 
,Uup before a gaping crowd for them to point their fin- 
gers at, and cry out, ‘murderess!’? O horrible! 
horrible!” 

“It would be simple justice.” 

“If I were she, I would beat my brains out against 
the walls of my prison cell—strangle myself—stab my- 
self with the bones left from my poor meal—do any- 
thing rather than submit to that.” 

**Once more let me beg of you to be calm.” 

“Calm? What if they were to say the child were 
mine, and | the murderess!” 

So wild was her frenzy at the picture her own 
overworked brain had conjured up, that I was forced 
to take hold of her and oblige her to be seated. But 
even then she would not be quieted, and I had no re- 
source left but to circle her with my arms and hold 
her firmly, whispering in her ears at the same time 
the folly of such a belief. 

“ Who would dare to lay such a sin to your charge?” 
ITargued. ‘Who dare to stain your fair name by 
even insinuating such a terrible crime?” 

“ There are those in this world, who, to shield them- 
selves from the punishment of their guilt, would 
charge it upon any one—even me,” she replied. 

“Then it would recoil upon their own heads.” 

“But if they should—just think of it—if they 
should, how could I prove my innocence?” 

“In a thousand ways.” 

* But I am alone woman, and who would defend 
me?” 

** You would not be wanting in champions.” 

* But who—who?” 

* J, for one.” 

* You? And you would believe me guiltless?” 

“As the angels in heaven.” 

“ Thank you—thank you. O, how sweet!” And she 
rested her head upon my breast as confidingly as that 
of a little child upon its mother’s, and from that mo- 
ment the paroxysm of her grief began to give way, 

and she breathed more freely. So much was this the 
case, that I unclasped my hands, and was about to 
remove them from around her waist, when she mur- 
mured, turning her eyes imploringly upon mine: 





I saw 








“Please, doctor, hold me just a little longer. Iam 
very faint yet, and my head feels so queerly.” And her 
icy fingers were laid upon mine, forcing me to com- 
ply with ber wishes. 








cali and self-possessed, though her nerves still trem- 
bled convulsively. Then I released her, and thinking 
it inexpedient to renew the subject, for fear of excit- 
ing her again, was about to take my leave, when she 
suddenly started to her feet, exclaiming: 

“The child, doctor! The dead, murdered, buried 
child!” 

* Better leave that as itis. 
facts in the case.” 

“Then you think she—she will be found out?” 
“Certainly. I believe in the old adage that murder 
will out.” 

“O heavens! if it should be so.” 

“Tt will, you may depend uponit. Though years 
may elapse, the guilty one will be discovered. Do 
you not remember in the dream of Eugene Aram 
these words: 


Time will reveal all the 


“* Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 
For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep: 
Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 


So wills the fierce Avenging Sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones! 

Ay, though he's buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones!" *’ 


“O my God! have pity!” she screamed, and fainted 
away in my arms. 

Running to the door, I called loudly to the servants. 
Two women came, but it was a long time before she 
revived, even with all our assistance. Then again I 
would have left, had she not stopped me (after send- 
ing out the servants), with: 

* Doctor, wait until L get ready. 
me and solve this mystery.” 

“ You must not go.” 

“T must and will see that child. If I die for it, I 
will go.” 

‘Let me entreat of you to—” But she paused not 
to hear the rest of the sentence, and left the room. 
What could Ido but remain? I knew how deter- 
mined she was—that nothing could swerve her from 
@ purpose once formed—that argument and entreaty 
would be a simple waste of words. I realized, too, 
how much her conduct would be liable to miscon- 
struction, if she went alone, and, after the fearful 
exhibition I had had of her sensitiveness on that 
point, felt that the slightest breath of slander would 
be fatal in the exhausted state of her nervous system. 
Much, therefore, as I could have wished it otherwise, 
there appeared to be no way left but for me to accom- 
pany her, and her coming in at the moment settled 
the matter. 

“Had the gardener not better go with us?” I ask- 
ed, as I saw him at a little distance leaning upon his 
spade. 

“No,no! Hush! We must goalone,” she answer- 
ed, and we walked on in silence until both the mill 
and little thicket of alders that contained the secret 
were plainly insight. Then she paused and clutched 
a tree for support, with a face as ashy and bloodless 
as that of a corpse. 

“Mrs. Seymour, you shall not go any further,” I 
said. ‘ Even if I have to use force, you shall return 
home. I will find out all that is possible and let you 
know.” 

“Do youthink Iam afraid? It was but a momen- 
tary spasm. See; Lam quite well again;” and she 
walked firmly forward. 

Forced to advance, I kept close by her side until we 
reached the spot. Then the disturbed state of the 
ground attracted her attention (for in my haste [ had 
not laid the sods evenly), and she whispered in that 
low, curdling tone that thrills the heart far more 
deeply than loudly uttered words: 

“Great heaven, if it should be gone! If somebody 
should have stolen it! O, I should die—die!” And 
though I expected to see her fall fainting, she seemed 
like one horribly fascinated, and remained firm and 
colorless as marble. 

“We will very soon decide that matter;” and I 
knelt down and began removing the sods and earth, 
satisfied that the sooner the matter was ended the 
better—that no one could long survive such a terrible 
tension of nerves and brain excitement as she was 
then the victim of. 

Very soon the little coffin, or box rather, was visi- 
ble. It wasa plain pine one, unstained and unmarked 
in any respect. Just such an one as a very poor per- 
son would have buried their child in. This, as well 
as everything else, L noticed particularly, as it might 
be of assistance in ferreting out who the unnatural 

mother was. Then I opened it, as I had done the 
previous night, but was little repaid for my labor. 
So rapid had decomposition been, and so thoroughly 
had it done its work, that all traces of form or feature 
were gone. It was simply the remains of a child 
wrapped in acoarse piece of cloth. That was all; 
and on looking at the face of my companion, ghastly 
with horror, I put on the lid again as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and was about to recommit it to the earth, when 
her hand was laid heavily upon my shoulder, and her 
voice, quivering with emotion, thrilled upon my ear. 

“Not here, doctor—not here. Let us take it to the 
graveyard, and bury it there.” 

“Why?” It wasa true womanly thought, but I 
did not realize it. 

“It was not the fault of the poor, poor child, but 
the mother. God help her. I cannot bear to see it 
buried-here in this lonely spot.” ° 

So strenuously she insisted upon this, that in order 
to quiet her, I complied, and wrapping the coffin ina 
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the churchyard. Strange as it is, I remember how | 
glorious the sun was throwing its last golden glories | 
over the solemn precincts of ‘‘God’s Acre.” How | 
beautiful both earth and sky looked—one azure and | 
violet, and one changeful emerald, with here and | 
there an early flower peeping from the fresh green. | 
But I had no time to think of these things. Avstern, | 
solemn duty awaited me. Duty, for I did not pause 
to reflect upon the unlawfulness of the act, but has- 
tened to where I knew the old sexton kept his tools, 
and soon had excavated a little grave. Meantime 
Mrs. Seymour had held the coffin closely pressed 
against her heart, and it required some little force to 
compel her to yield it tome. At length she did so 
witha sigh like the sudden snapping of an over- 
strained harp-string, murmuring at the same time: 
“Not yet—not yet. Just one moment more;” and 
with eyes flooded with tears, she bent down and kissed 
the little box tenderly. 

Al! I thought, how soft is a woman’s heart. If 
she can weep thus for an unknown child, what agony 
she would suffer for the loss of her own. But quick 
as was the thought, I was startled more swiftly from 
it by a terrible scream, and raising my eyes I saw 
Bessie Lathrop and her father standing within a few 
feet of us, one pale as death, and the other flushed 
with anger. 

“It is fitting,” said the old man, “that the father 
and mother should come to bury their child alone!” 

1 know that I dropped the little coffin into the grave 
—I know that Mrs. Seymour fell with her arms around 
my neck—I know that I saw Bessie carried away by 
her stern, old father, but what else passed, until I 
found myself in my office, I have no recollection of, 
save that the terrible words, “‘ Father and mother of 
the child”? were ever ringing in my ears like the beat 
of a death drum. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FAR more bitter than the waters of Marah were 
my thoughts when I was again competent to realize 
my situation. Bessfe was hopelessly lost to me for- 
ever. Once before I had been able to explain all— 
now the task would be utterly useless. But there 
were other things that claimed immediate attention. 
I must go again to the grave, dreadful as the under- 
taking would be, and see that the cause of my trouble 
and misery was hid from all eyes. I knew that it 
must be done, and yet I shrank from it; and when at 
length I forced myself thither, I crept along like a 
thief, fearing detection, and fancied I could read a 
knowledge of my shame in the face of every one I 
met, 

By the most lonely and unfrequented paths I crept 
into the sacred spot, and saw as I neared the point of 
my search, that some one had anticipated me. It was 
the father of my lost Bessie. 

“ Begone,” he said, without pausing in his labors, 
“begone, nor dare to profane this holy ground again 
with your presence, for fear the wrath of God will fall 
upon you. For thesake of the name of my poor child 
Ihave come to cover yours and your paramour’s. 
May God forgive you—if he can; I never will. Once 
more begone.” 

In speechless agony I turned away, glad even that 
some other hand than mine had performed the usua! 
office of the sexton. Turned away and fied, until 1 
was again shut from all eyes in the little bedroom at- 
tached to my office. And once more there I sought 
for, prayed fur some Lethean draught, some sweet 
nepenthe, for both body and soul alike. 

For days I saw no one except my friend and part- 
ner, Doctor Ronaldis. Kindly and tenderly he minis- 
tered to my wants, without asking a single question. 
He saw that my sufferings were terrible, but fully 
realized the truth of the golden saying, ‘ There are 
times when silence is more eloquent than words.” I1 
he had any suspicions, he wisely kept them to him- 
self—if any misgivings that all was not right, he 
bided his time for an explanation. Once only, as he 
was passing out, he shook my hand warmly and whis- 
pered, ‘Be a man.” That was all through those 
long days and longer nights of intense mental 
agony. 

It needed extraordinary excitement to arouse me 
from the state of ultra despair I was very fast falling 
into. Something to awake nie from the living night- 
mare that was devouring me, whether waking or 
sleeping, and it came at lengih in the person of Doc- 
tor Barnes. Without ceremony he entcred my room, 
pipe in hand, and surrounded by clouds of smoke, 
exclaiming: 

“ By Jupiter! there’s a young whirlwind arisen at 
last in this little town, that will awake it from its Rip 
Van Winkle slumber, and make all its dry bones 
shake! I never was so glad of anything in my life. 
If things had gone on as they were much longer, I 
know it would have killed me. As it was, nothing 
but an earthquake, or a good slash of a comet's tail 
would have saved me. I hope it will have the same 
effect upon you.” 

‘* What is the matter?” was all I could manage to 
utter, as I looked up in astonishment. 

“Matter? Here isthe whole town upin arms, and 
you take it as coolly as I would iced hock and soda 
after a night spent in devotion to Bacchus.” 

** You must remember that I have been an invalid 
and confined to my room for some time, and know 
nothing of what has been passing.” 

“Well, I'll take pity of your ignorance, and tell 
you the news. A detective has arrivedin town! Only 
think of that.” 

“A detective?” 

Yes, a real, live, sharp. quick-witted, lynx-eyed, 








By slow degrees, however, she became entirely 


shaw! she gave me, we skirted the woods and reached 


** What does he want?” 

“Another cool question. You, fur one thing.” 

“ Me!” and I was very quickly up and dressed. 

“Yes, you,” he replied, mimicking my accent. 
“Anything strange that he should be after an un- 
licensed grave-digger? Pray tell me one thing; ‘how 
long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot?’” 

* In the name of heaven what do you mean?” I 
ejaculated. 

* Well,” he replied, with a laugh, ‘ now that you 
are fully aroused and yourself again, come into the 
office, and I will explain secundum artem.” 

* Now,” continued my volatile friend, when he had 
re-tilled his pipe, seated himselfin the best easy-chair 
in the office, and placed his feet upon the table, “‘ now 
prepare yourself for astonishing news. Some days 
since, a quiet, sharp-eyed man, with slightly gray 
hair, arrived in town with a small valise and a large 
tishing-rod. Day by day he went out, ‘armed and 
equipped’ as quaint old Isaac Walton directs, but 
strange to say never brought home any fish; so we 
all set him down as a blockhead. Soon, however, it 
leaked out (what gossips you country people are!) 
that he had been seen to visit Mrs. Seymour, Lathrop, 
the old mill and the churchyard. So I, as one of the 
quid nunes, determined to find out his business, and 
I did it with a vengeance! He took me for one Doc- 
tor Bronton.” 

“For me?” I asked. 

“ Yes, for you, and began to ask me serious ques- 
tions. Then I found out that he was a detective, and 
looking after some woman who was supposed to have 
murdered her child, and—by thunder! here he comes 
now.” 

“Are you Doctor Bronton?” queried the stranger, 
as he entered and quietly took a chair that Barnes 
shoved towards him. 

“Yes, and you are Detective—” 

“ Wilson. The thing is blown now, so there is no 
use of secrecy. Ina city I could have worked up the 
case without any trouble, but in small places like 
this, the business of everybody appears to be to know 
every other body’s business.” 

“ That’s just my opinion,” interrupted Barnes, 

“Is it?” asked Wilson, with a sharp glance, and 
then continued, addressing me, ‘‘ You know what I 
came for?” 

*‘ Doctor Barnes has just informed me.” 

“Well, you appear like a sensible man—one who 
will give me all the information you possess without 
the trouble of a furmal examination.” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Please be brief, then. My time is about up.” 

I recapitulated all I knew of the matter, except so 
far as itconcerned Bessie. That I felt he had nothing 
to do with. 

“Hum,” he said, when I had finished, “all this I 
have heard befure, and,” with a quiet smile, ‘ per- 
haps something more. I must help to set you right 
with the lady.” 

“What lady?” 

* Not the one that lives in the grand, old mansion. 
She can take care of herself. 1 never saw so self- 
possessed a womanin my life. No, not her, but a 
little blue-eyed violet that peeps out from under the 
mountain. If her father had the most minute parti- 
cle of common sense, he would have seen that you 
were innocent.” 

“Then he insinuated that I was—” 

“The tuther of the child, and Mrs. Seymour the 
mother? Yes, and I insinuated as quietly as possible 
that he was an old fool. Excuse me, doctor, tor the 
expression. I forget fur the moment how you were 
situated—a thing a detective should never do—but 
nevertheless it is the truth.” 

“ Have you fuund any clue as to who the guilty 
party was?” 

“No. The tracks have been well covered up. Who- 
ever it was, was smart, miglty smart, I can teli you, 
and would have made a first-rate officer.” 

‘But you have your suspicions, of course? You 
understand how IL am situated, and consequently how 
much 1 am interested in having the matter thoruugh- 
ly sifted?” 

* Opinions go for nothing. Facts are what I am 
after. Lhave no objection, however, to telling you 
that a strange and apparently disguised woman ar- 
rived here the evening the child was buried, with a 
small trunk—that she wandered away in the direc- 
tion of the old will, and has not been seen since.” 

“Then it could not have been a resident of the 
village?” 

“ That’s hard to tell. But I must be off by the 
nextstage. I am much obliged to you, Doctor Bron- 
ton, for your contidence. We detectives know how 
to appreciate frankness. I may have occasion to call 

upon you again.” , 

* Do so at any time.” 

“Thank you. Doctor Barnes, I present you with 
the fishing-rod you admired so much. You will find 
it at the hotel. May you have better luck trouting 
than I did. Good day, gentlemen.” And Detective 
Wilson bowed himself out. 

The nine days’ wonder of his coming and investi- 
gation soon passed. Whatever effect it had on others, 
it was very beneticial to me. There was something 
in the quiet, determined, self-reliant manner of the 
man that impressed me favorably, and his remark 
about helping to “sei me right” with Bessie, did 
very much towards quieting my feelings. To keep 
from thought, however, I again entered actively upon 
my duties, and attended to the completion of my 
house, though the good people shook their heads 
queerly, and looked ina mysterious manner when 
they saw it. 





genuine detective.” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEFK.] 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
COMING. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 


Your hills are grand and stately, 
But 0, so cold to me! 

I cannot live among them, 
E‘en though it be with thee, 


My heart gets chill and lonely 
In this bleak mountain air; 

I'm hungry for the ocean— 
In pity take me there! 


O, for the stormy music 
Which stirred my childish blood, 
And made my pulse leap wildly, 
As if, half understood, 


Some kindred spirit called me 
From out the restless deep: 
And T must find that other self, 

Or watch forever keep! 


O, for the tender sea-song, 
Which came on summer's air, 

And soothed me like a lullaby, 
Or like a mother's prayer. 


Singing, forever singing— 
What joy it was to me! 

How could I turn my face away 
From thee, O tender sea? 


But I'm coming, coming now; 
Sing out a joyous strain! 
Your child, a wanderer no more, 
Comes back to thee again! 
¢+—2soe > - 
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BY CALEB RUSSET. 

In the summer of 1840, a physician’s office 
cated in the b t of a hand brick e 
Delancey street, in the city of New York. TT 
of “ Gotham ” had then the advantage of bei 
sidered up-town, but the extension of city 
since, renders the phrase an incongruity at t) 
ent time. 

It has been remarked with" poetic truth, 
made the country, man made the town.” I 
would have been more fully felt twenty-fiv 
agone, in a hot, sultry day in the latter part 
before the sanitary reforms of the present tin 
introduced, and prior to the creation of e> 
parks, to persu@ie the inhabitants into th. 
illusion that rural life was obtainable in tow. 
as country. The fetid atmosphere, in those d 
pregnant with disease; the gutters were reek 
the filth and garbage of many a kitchen; the 
herd enjoyed the freedom of the city—an ho 
only conferred upon military heroes, and t 
ragmen and ragwomen, soapfat dealers, sca. 
chimney-sweeps, ranged the city at will. Th 
} numerous other discomforts, rendered city lit: 

intolerable during the summer solstice. 

In the physician’s office above alluded | 
seated four young men, none of whom had 
shady side of thirty years. he proprieto 
den, as he was wont to chll it—if the possess 
cabinet containing sundry vials filled with as 
Colored sand, Lalf a dozen rickety chairs, ay 
containing a grinning skeleton, and a box of 
hand surgical instruments would constitute 
torship—-was a young physician, whose pra 
to be reckoned with the future, instead of 
Ona “shingle,” outside, glared the name 
spicuous characters, “Albert Vance, M. D 
familiarly known among his friends as 
Van.” 

Seated next him, his chair tilting, his 1 
desk, “‘ high as his head and higher,” acigar 
his lips, a complacent smile almost always i} 
ing his features, was Frank Ware, a young | 
who had just completed his legal course of st 
was now prepared to electrify senates, or st: 
living lyre with magic power. His number + 
was on a par with the doctor’s number of p 
neither of which would throw the mind int 
fever to count them, In short, the prosp 
financial condition of each were such, tha 
mamas, with marriageable daughters, tai. 
saw visions of unpaid bills when they 
patronize them, livery-stable proprietors, 
just let the last horse before they came, pati 
preferred to die by the course of nature, rat 
by slow poison, clients, who desired gray-h 
perience to expound Coke upon Littleton, i 
young butterflies, fresh from the chrysalis o 
university—each, one and all, Levite-like, p 
on the other side. The third personage int’ 
being the reader’s humble servant, the chr: 
this unvarnished tale, the least said of him t 

Jagk Harland, the fourth, was consider: 
who knew him, the prince of good fellows— 
to a fault, unselfish in the extreme, and nev 
ing himself, unless others did the same. 1 
book-binder by trade, industrious and thri 
calling, had acquired a large share of p 
made money, and was ready to spend a port 
when he got its equivalent in social enjo: 
otherwise. 

“Well, Doctor Van,” suid the last p 
“ what are you going to do on the Fourth? 

mean to vegetate in this mouldy den, o 
heaven's pure air on the day consecrated to I 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COMING. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Your hills are grand and stately, 
But O. so cold to me! 

I cannot live among them, 
E‘en though it be with thee. 


My heart gets chill and lonely 
In this bleak mountain air; 

I'm hungry for the ocean— 
In pity take me there! 


O, for the stormy music 
Which stirred my childish blood, 
And made my pulse leap wildly, 
As if, half understood, 


Some kindred spirit called me 
From out the restless deep: 
And I must find that other self, 

Or watch forever keep! 


O, for the tender sea-song, 
Which came on summer's air, 

And soothed me like a lullaby, 
Or like a mother's prayer. 


Singing, forever singing— 
What joy it was to me! 

How could I turn my face away 
From thee, O tender sea? 


But I'm coming, coming now; 
Sing out a joyous strain! 

Your child, a wanderer no more, 
Comes back to thee again! 
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BY CALEB RUSSET. 





In the summer of 1840, a physician’s office was lo- 
cated in the b t of a hand brick edifice in 
Delancey street, in the city of New York. This part 
of “ Gotham ”’ had then the advantage of being con- 
sidered up-town, but the extension of city limits 
since, renders the phrase an incongruity at the pres- 
ent time. 

It has been remarked with” poetic truth, ‘‘ God 
made the country, man made the town.” Its force 
would have been more fully felt twenty-five years 
agone, in a hot, sultry day in the latter part of June, 
before the sanitary reforms of the present time were 
introduced, and prior to the creation of extensive 
parks, to persue the inhabitants into the sweet 
illusion that rural life was obtainable in town as well 
as country. The fetid atmosphere, in those days, was 
pregnant with disease; the gutters were reeking with 
the filth and garbage of many a kitchen; the porcine 
herd enjoyed the freedom of the city—an honor now 
only conferred upon military heroes, and the like; 
ragmen and ragwomen, soapfat dealers, scavengers, 
chimney-sweeps, ranged the city at will. These, and 
numerous other discomforts, rendered city life almost 
intolerable during the summer solstice. 

In the physician’s office above alluded to, were 
seated four young men, none of whom had seen the 
shady side of thirty years. The proprietor of this 
den, as he was wont to call it—if the possession of a 
cabinet containing sundry vials filled with ashes and 
colored sand, half a dozen rickety chairs, a glass case 
containing a grinning skeleton, and a box of second- 
hand surgical instruments would constitute proprie- 
torship—swas a young physician, whose practice was 
to be reckoned with the future, instead of the past. 
Ona “shingle,” outside, glared the name, in con- 
spicuous characters, “Albert Vance, M. D.”—more 
familiarly known among his friends as ‘ Doctor 
Van.” 

Seated next him, his chair tilting, his feet ona 
desk, ‘‘ high as his head and higher,” acigar between 
his lips, a complacent smile almost always illuminat- 
ing his features, was Frank Ware, a young barrister, 
who had just completed his legal course of study, and 
was now prepared to electrify senates, or strike the 
living lyre with magic power. His number of clients 
was on a par with the doctor’s number of patients— 
neither of which would throw the mind into a brain 
fever to count them. In short, the prospects and 
financial condition of each were such, that doting 
mamas, with marriageable daughters, tailors, who 
saw visions of unpaid bills when they called to 
patronize them, livery-stable proprietors, who had 
just let the last horse before they came, patients, who 
preferred to die by the course of nature, rather than 
by slow poison, clients, who desired gray-haired ex- 
perience to expound Coke upon Littleton, instead of 
young butterflies, fresh from the chrysalis of the law 
university—each, one and all, Levite-like, passed by 
on the other side. The third personage in the group, 
being the reader’s humble servant, the chronicler of 
this unvarnished tale, the least said of him the better. 

Jack Harland, the fourth, was considered by all 
who knew him, the prince of good fellows—generous 
to a fault, unselfish in the extreme, and never enjoy- 
ing himself, unless others did the same. He was a 
book-binder by trade, industrious and thrifty in his 
calling, had acquired a large share of patronage, 
made money, and was ready to spend a portion of it, 
when he got its equivalent in social enjoyment, or 
otherwise. 

“Well, Doctor Van,” said the last personage, 
“ what are you going todo on the Fourth? Do you 
mean to vegetate in this mouldy den, or breathe 





heaven's pure air on the day consecrated to Freedom? ;} hope that her lover’s professional prospects might | 
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Listen to a friend’s advice: Leave the city and its 
crowds behind; fly to where the noise of yelling, 
hooting boys is not heard—where pestilential vapors 
do not rise. What do you say, Doc, to a picnic party 
down the Hudson, to the Palisades, or elsewhere?” 

“Can't do it, Jack. Business before pleasure, you 
know. Take Frank along, and be happy. The 
Fourth is our busiest day, and—” 

“After the Fourth, you mean, is your busiest day— 
if you have anything to do at all,” retorted Jack. 
‘““No use to humbug me about being overrun with 
work. Come, Frank, arouse yourself from that state 
of indolent repose, which is more lazy than graceful 
or ornamental. Let us have your ipse dizit on this 
momentous question.” 

“ Don’t disturb me,” said the latter; ‘‘I am trying 
to solve the problem, whether a state of masterly in- 
activity, with a fragrant Havana between the lips, 
or the break-neck chase after wéalth, in which one- 
half the world has gone mad, or the insane pursuit 
after that ignis fatuus called happiness, is most con- 
ducive to longevity. Epicurus hath said— Pshaw! 
it is unprofessional to quote from authorities other 
than Blackstone, and I am seriously afraid the com- 
mentaries would decide against me, so I’ll none of it. 
With regard to the proposed excursion,” he continued, 
with a tone and smile that belied his words, ‘‘ Van’s 
objection’s are identical with mine. Business engage- 
ments—” 

‘* Hang business!’’ shouted Jack. 

At this juncture, a boy was seen descending the 
steps leading to the office. 

“ That’s my office-boy,” said Frank Ware, spring- 
ing up, exsitedly. ‘Somebody’s called to see me on 
business. I must hurry away. Will talk about the 
excursion matter another time. Does any one want 
to see me, John?” he inquired, as the lad entered. 

“ Please, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘a lady has comed to 
see you on particular business. She says she’ll be 
round bime-by, and left this ’ere note.” 

«Some divorce case, or complaint for assault and 
battery, without doubt,” said Frank, as he took the 
missive. ‘ Confound it—I wish these people would 
give a fellow a moment’s Icisure! Halloo! what’s 
this? What execrable hieroglyphics! Here, Jack, 
see what you can make of it.” 

Jack read as follows: 


“«*Mistur phrank whare 
please sur i wante 3 dollis and Fiftye sense you 
Owe mee fur Washin—’ ” 


“Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the doctor. 
‘“‘Frank’s first client has come at last, and behold! 
his name is—Washerwoman!” 

« Those who live in glass houses should have a care 
how they throw stones,” retorted Frank, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘What do yousay, Doc? Picnic or not— 
that’s the question.” 

“T’ll answer ‘ Yes,’ for him, in capitals,” said Jack. 
“Come, Doc, you shall take the pretty, bewitching 
Fanny Peck under escort; Frank will bring along 
your sister, and, together with a party of about fifty, 
we'll have a glorious time. By the by, Doc, I havea 
couple of X’s in my pocket, rusting for want of use, 
which I'll lend you for any amount of time.” 

The doctor seized his hand. 

“Jack, you are the prince of good fellows. Your 
offer is irresistible. Ill go, if I lose every patient in 
consequence,” he said, with a comic smile. 

“And I'll take a brief excursion, if it’s the last 
‘brief’ I enjoy,” said Frank. 

The party thus planned, the list was drawn, and 
all other arrangements were speedily made. Not 
long after this, an individual, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to Albert Vance, M. D., might have been 
seen wending his way to Solomon Peck’s mansion. 
The visit was not a professional one, evidently, for he 
was not a welcome guest in any capacity. The ten- 
dencies of the whole family, which consisted of pater 
and mater familias, and several daughters, ran in 
aristocratic grooves. Consequently, Doctor Vance 
did not call often, and was barely tolerated on suf- 
ferance by the household, whenever he made his ap- 
pearance. There was one important exception, how- 
ever, which gave him nerve to brunt the displeasure 
of the family. Miss Fanny cared little for the ill- 
concealed contempt her sisters displayed towards her 
admirer, but the perceptible coldness of her parents 
was more grievous to be borne. 

It may not be amiss to give a personal description 
of the young lady now introduced to the reader’s no- 
tice. Ye gods and goddesses of ancient lore, inspire 
me to the task. It is difficult to portray, in adequate 
language, beauty as seen in a countenance ever vary- 


ing, as each successive tide of emotion sweeps over | 


it. It is a hopeless task for the painter to delineate 
on canvas the sunbeams as they permeate all the 
earth; so itis to describe the dancing smiles that 
revel in sweet confusion on the damask cheek. Miss 
Fanny’s features were regularly classical and beauti- 
ful; the face was an index of the soul within; purity 
sat enthroned on the brow; a modest, unassuming 
manner, a retiring disposition, spiced with a spark- 
ling vivacity at times, and an unusual command of 
felicitous language, made her irresistibly, bewitch- 
ingly charming. Yet she was a little coquettish, oc- 
casionally—just enough to drive a lover stark, staring 
mad, if he entertained in the least a jealous disposi- 
tion. It gave her unqualified pleasure to tease Albert 
Vance to a point almost beyond endurance, and 
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brighten, divest her friends of their strongest argu- 
ment, and incite him to fresh exertions in the great 
battle of life, by feigning an indifference she did not 
feel. Yet, when the household treated him with cold 
courtesy and ill-concealed contempt, her eye would 
beam with unwonted tenderness, her smile would be 
more soft and winning. Her admirer noted these 
signs, and took courage. . 

We left the doctor on his way to the family man- 
sion, where he soon arrived, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room. Fanny’s eyes were dimmed with the 
traces of recent tears. Bright smiles chased away 
the clouds, on his entrance, and she received him 
with the utmost cordiality. 

“How is my fair patient this evening?” he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of gayety, at the same time at- 
tempting to take her hand, but without success. 
“ What! will you not suffer your physician to make 
a diagnosis of the case, the first step of which is, to 
count the throb of the pulse, and—” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to give unnecessary rea- 
sons,” was the smiling reply. When Doctor Ascula- 
pius makes visits unsonght, he must not complain if 
he finds untractable patients. Pray, sir, do youmake 
all your professional calls in the same manner?” 

‘“‘ Not withont exacting a fee in all cases. In the 
present one, as my remuneration is somewhat doubt- 
fal, I demand it in advance.” At the same time, he 
attempted to reach the pouting lips so temptingly 
near. The attack was so unexpected, that he suc- 
ceeded in his object, but received a sound box on the 
ear, that made it tingle. 

“ Nay, Fanny, it is ungrateful to pay your physician 
in such coin. You evidently need a prescription, and 
you shall have it gratis. Bear in mind that the pa- 

tient must always follow directions. First let me 
preface the recipe by a brief relation of the circum- 
stances that call it forth: On the coming Fourth, a 
party of about fifty of our old acquaintances purpose 
to make an excursion to the Palisades. Our names 
are on this list. Now listen to the prescription, O 
most ductile of patients, as I hope you will prove to 
be. It is that you submit to an external application 
of fresh air, by joining the proposed pleasure-party, 
under the escort of your humble servant.” 

“O Albert, I cannot go, notwithstanding it would 
give me great pleasure,” said Fanny, the merry light 
beaming in her eyes suddenly dying out. ‘ This af- 
ternoon Anne and Jose taunted me with indulging 
in low associations; and mother, too, remonstrated 
with me in suffering you to come to the house at all, 
although she does not positively forbid it.” 

We will not follow the ardent lover in his argu- 
ments to convince her that the excursion promised 
unusual pleasure, and how much it would be en- 
hanced by her presence. Suffice it to say, a reluctant 
consent was won, although given with tears. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned with unusual 
splendor. Between ten and eleven, A. M., a small 
steamer might be seen paddling up the Hudson, with 
three excursion-parties on board, filling it to its ut- 
most capacity. One, a picnic-party, like ourselves, 
bound to a different destination; the second, a mili- 
tary company, with a band of music attached, going 
to the Palisades, and the last, but not least, our own 
company, composed of fifty or sixty ladies and gents. 
It was a glorious morning. Escaping from crowded 
thoroughfares, where bricks and mortar shut out the 
view from the sublimity of God’s creation, the land- 
scape on either side appeared surpassingly beautiful. 
Nature had embroidered the surrounding hills and 
valleys in her green mantle, and the bright surface of 
the water sparkling in the sunshine, as each wave 
gracefully followed another, lent its additional charm. 
As if to enhance the pleasure of the scene, the soft, 
thrilling notes of music rose and fell on the ear in 
delicious cadence. The ladies, as if transported into 
the fairy land of enchantment, threw off in a meas- 
ure the restraints of conventionality, and were as 
merry and joyous as school girls entering upon their 
first holiday. Some, too, of the sterner sex, whose 
natures, perhaps, are less susceptible to softer influ- 
ences, were not insensible to the contagious feeling. 
Their pulses throbbed with quicker flow, light 
repartee and jest glided from lip to lip, sparkling 
eyes reflected back their liquid light, heart beat re- 
sponsive to heart, and emotions, hitherto dormant, 
sprang into new existence, to die only with life itself. 

The distant goal is reached at last. The first-nam- 
ed excursionists continued further, but the military 
party, with their band, and ourselves, disembarked. 
We ascended the “ Heights ” at once, and broke into 
larger or smaller groups, as best suited the inclina- 
tions of each. Frank Ware, resplendent in white 
vest and black kids, with the doctor’s pretty sister, 
Kate Vance, on his arm, was life and gayety personi- 
fied; the doctor, with the blushing Fanny by his side, 
was exuberant with happy emotions, which found 
vent in flashes of wit; Jack Harland, with his pretty 
bride of scarce a year old, was omnipresent, deter- 
mined that all should enjoy themselves—not a diffi- 
cult matter, when people are easily pleased. 

Notwithstanding Doctor Van’s exuberance of spir- 
its, a cloud had arisen in the mental horizon, that 
dimmed the splendor of his sun, which happened on 
this wise: While on the steamer, being disposed to 
take time by the forelock—perhaps, too, being carried 
away by the hilarity of the scene—watching a favor- 
able opportunity, he had pressed his suit with un- 
wonted ardor, aud brought a decisive answer. Poor, 
deluded Doc! it was an unfavorable moment. Her 





although she knew that he had been longing, for 
months, in the language of romance, to lay his heart | 
at her feet, yet she had skillfully parried direct at- 
tacks, and kept him on the tenter-hooks of suspense. | 


Perhaps she might have had a graver motive, in the | 


delicacy taking the alarm, lest his look and manner 
might betray the subject matter of conference, had 
snubbed him unmercifully, and had left him by him- 
self. On ascending the Heights, she took his arm, to | 
keep up appearances, but detached herself as soon as | 


etiquette permitted. He endeavored to retrieve lest 
ground, by protesting the few opportunities enjoy: d 
must plead his excuse; besides, the warmth of his 
attachment must find expression at a moment that 
seemed mal-apropos, but all to no avail. Fanny was 

inexorable. “he whole party now separated into cif- 

ferent groups, as fancy dictated, only a few ladies re- 

maining to superintend the culinary operations, An 

hour after their arrival, the doctor was walking alone 

in a disconsolate mood, when he encountered his sis- 

ter Kate, who was also by herself. 

“Tell me, tor gracious sake, where is Fanny?” he 
said. 

“TI saw her walking with Frank Ware, some time 
since. They were apparently enjoying themselves 
in the highest degree,” said Kate, mortified and 
chagrined. 

“These picnics are wretched affairs, at best. I 
propose that we return home at once, Kate, and leave 
this ‘gay and festive’ scene to those who enjoy it,” 
said he, bitterly. 

“That is not practicable, brother—to say nothing 
of the scandal that would arise at such a proceeding. 
We cannot return until the steamer touches the 
wharf, which is at five o’clock. Let us walk down to 
the hotel, and await the course of events.” 

So saying, the disconsolate pair walked away, arm- 
in-arm. In due process of time, the dinner-horn 
sounded, which bronght all parties to the festive 
board, and among them the fugitive pair, Frank 
Ware and Fanny Peck. The former appeared con- 
trite and penitent, but the latter’s face still wore a 
defiant look. Kate was easily appeased by the state- 
ment that “‘ Miss Peck desired to see the most attrac- 
tive points of interest. They had insensibly wander- 
ed off further than he intended, and when he re- 
turned he could not find her (Miss Kate), much to 
his <:-grin.” 

In the meanwhile, after the wants of the outer man 
were supplied, ‘‘ the flow of reason and feast of soul ”” 
succeeded. Speeches, formal and informal, toasts, 
piquant repartee, graced the hour, and lent enchant- 
ment to the scene. 

The sky had hitherto been serene. It suddenly be- 
gan to gather blackness, threatening one of those 
quick thunder-showers incidental to our northern 
clime, which come and go in a short space of time. 
A portion of the party deemed it possible to reach 
the hotel before it came, but the majority concluded 
to remain. Hastily improvising a tent of our table- 
linen, supporting them with our canes, it constituted 
a partial, but not a complete defence against the ele- 
ments. How it poured! The doctor being one of the 
supporters, a stream ran down his arm a perfect tor- 
rent, finally escaping over the top of his boots, not 
unlike a hydrant, or the water gushing over the basin 
at a fountain, where the natural orifice is choked up. 
Fanny’s hard heart could not help relenting at the 
sight, and she urgently offered to substitute her aid. 
But he refused the proffer with characteristic gal- 
lantry, declaring that a cold bath, now and then, im- 
parted new tone and vitality to the system. 

It was now a little past three o’clock. The steamer 
started at five. The shower had spent its greatest 

force, and it was determined to brave the elements, 
notwithstanding a drizzling rain rendered the at- 
tempt lingly u fortable. The ladies, with 
wet skirts clinging to them, made slow progress. 
When about half way down, Fanny and Kate, mak- 
ing their way independent of masculine aid, from 
preference, as indeed all the ladies did, they slipped 
and fell. Both Frank and Albert bounded to the 
rescue, and helped the distressed maidens to their 
feet, the mud clinging to their white dresses with 
wonderful tenacity. No one felt disposed to laugh, 
as might have been the case under less distressing 
circumstances. 

When the party arrived at the hotel, the doctor 
ordered a prescription, which was to be taken imme- 
diately—viz.: A glass of brandy and water, to be 
taken both hotand strong. Never were a physician’s 
commands more implicitly obeyed. The doctor, with 
his®~.. hands, administered the dose to his own fair 
patient, and with soothing and affectionate terms of 
endearment endeavored to cheer her spirits. His 
efforts were not in vain. Smiles and blushes, in 
rapid succession, flitted over her fair features, and 
she thanked him for his kind attentions and care. 
Emboldened by this comdescension, he whispered in 
her ear: 

“Will you not suffer me to continue this care 
through life? When the clouds of life’s pilgrimage 
gather in the horizon of your existence, and burst 
like the storm of to-day upon your head, will you 
suffer one who loves you more than life to shield you? 
How indescribably happy it would make me to walk 
the journey of life with you, hand-in-hand.” 

She no longer parried the question with gibes or 
jest. 

‘* I will not affect to misunderstand you,” she mur- 
mured, in sweetest tones of music. ‘I should only 
be a drag and hindrance to you, dear Albert, to link 
my fate with yours.” 

‘* Bui do you, can you love me? Can you recipro- 
cate my mad passion? Answer me, dearest Fanny, 
as your heart dictates.” 

“ Why, Albert, you foolish fellow, you know I care 
for you. You know that I have smiled when friends 
have frowned. When-urged to listen to wealthier 
suitors, I have turned a deaf ear. Let your own 
heart answer why.” 

He pressed her hand with unutterable feelings of 
delight. 








“This hour is the haj;piest of my life.” he cried. 
“You hinted just uow that your sweet presence 
would be a burden. It would be my greatest inven- 
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tive to exertion. Be that my care. I shall succeed 
in my profession. Patience and constant application 
will, must win, at last.* I have already picked up a 
little experience by attending the poor, without fee 
or reward--cases which my medical preceptor has 
given me. Having already beaten a path, I will tread 
in it until it becomes a highway.” 

“ Dear Albert, it is my sincere prayer that you may 
succeed. How can I doubt that your sanguine hopes 
will overcome every obstacle. Your enthusiasm in- 
spires me with the force of prophecy that you will 
win the goal at last. Be patient, and await the time 
when you can support a wife without embarrassment. 
I will bide that hour. Then you may take the hand, 
where the heart has gone long before, despite the un- 
willingness of friends, or any other earthly obstacle.” 

In the meanwhile, a different scene was being en- 
acted in another part of the hotel—or rather out of 
it. A spacious summer-house or arbor was attached 
to the left side wing, in which were seated at dinner 
the military company and band who were with us in 
the morning. The wine flowed freely—and something 
stronger, to judge by the prevailing hilarity, and the 
frequency of the bar-keeper’s visits at the call of the 
guests. The customary awards of a gold and silver 
cup were made to the best shots on the target-ground, 
with appropriate speeches and resp , which were 
duly washed down with old Burgundy. Abbot, the 
landlord, was invited to honor the feast with his pres- 
ence, when the thanks of the guests for the enter- 
tai t were pr ted by the gallant commander, 
and echoed by the company in three times three, to 
which fitting response was made. Not content with 
this demonstration of gratitude, the bar-keeper was 
called, and the same favor bestowed. 

Both landlord and man had become mellow, and 
were infected by the spirit of the hour. The five- 
o’clock bell of the boat now rang, which was the sig- 
nal of departure. It rained heavily, which caused 
all parties to make a regular stampede, not standing 
on the order of their going; but, “devil take the 
hindermost,” and we soon were allon board. This 
was not strictly a conventional proceeding, to be sure, 
but a wetting on such occasions operates on the mind 
as it does on linen—it takes the stiffening qualities 
completely out. The ladies bore their sorrows with 
unflinching fortitude, remarking, with a very good 
grace, and with a philosophy worthy of all praise, 
that as they were wet to the skin before, they could 
no more now, and would, in time, become acclimated. 

At Bull’s Ferry, four miles down, the boat stopped 
to land two passengers, landlord and man, who had 
accompanied us thus far. The band at this instant 
struck up a lively air; cheer after cheer reverberated 
through the surrounding hills. On landing, Abbot’s 
hat blew off, notwithstanding the big brick in it, and 
as it rolled along, he ran after it, administering vig- 
orous kicks all the while. The bar-keeper, not to be 
outdone by his principal, threw his tile to the ground, 
kicking and running after it, very similar to school 
boys playing at football, each endeavoring to outvie 
the rest. The shouts, laughter and excitement on 
the upper deck, where the military were stationed, 
while this scene was transpiring, was indescribable. 
The band, from sheer impossibility, ceased to play. 
The deck seemed every mument to be coming through, 
while most of the passengers looked on in amaze- 
ment at a scene they little understood, 

In a short time the steamer got under way again, 
and after proceeding some distance, came to a full 
stop, in consequence of one of the wheels giving out. 
We were detained several hours, the rain still con- 
tinuing to pour, the night dark as Erebus, and the 
wind blowing a hurricane. Meanwhile we were de- 
tached in small groups, but noticeable among the 
rest, had the night permitted a view, were Doctor 
Vance and his inamorata by themselves, conversing in 
a low tone concerning the future, in which many a 
fond day-dream was sketched. How sanguine is the 
heart of youth in such hours of sweet communion! 
The pictures drawn are seldom realized in the same 
manner as sketched, although they may not be ex- 
aggerated—where a true marriage is consummated. 
The human heart loves to confide in a true friend. It 
pauts to single out some object of love above all oth- 
ers. The true marriage nevcz disappoints man or 
woman. The bliss promised, the u!essings conferred, 
the heart-yearnings that seek reciprccity, are never 
withheld, because God ordained the institution from 
earliest time, and therefore it is as holy and sacred as 
any of his appointments. 

Frank Ware and Kate Vance were holding a confi- 
dential session, the substance of which may be gath- 
ered from the following conversation: 

“ Well, Miss Kate,” said Frank, in his hearty tones, 
‘your first experience ruralizing will throw a wet 
blanket on future attempts, if attended with the 
same results as have ensued to-day.” 

“You sadly underrate woman’s powers of endur- 
ance, if you think a little wetting frightens us,” said 
Kate, archly. ‘Be assured, Mr. Ware, I have en- 
joyed myself very much to-day, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to hear you say so,” 














* The characters and incidents introduced in these 
sketches are drawn from real life, and are true, even to 
minor details. The individual here who plays a promi- 
nent part, rose rapidly to fame and fortune. The subse- 
quent history of the character known here as Frank 
Ware is no less romantic. On the breaking out of the 
late war, he raised a crack regiment in New York city, 
and went at their head as colonel. He was promoted as 
brigadier, after having served some time. He was finally 
given an important command, where he has achieved an 


said Frank, grasping her hand, and eagerly pressing 
it, and which was suffered to be retained a moment, 
with the faintest possible pressure given in return. 
“JT will tell you,” said Frank, in continuation, ‘‘ what 
ideas have been revolving in my brain. I have been 
thinking what a dreary, desolate, cheerless place my 
bachelor den is. You know what the poet says: 


“* Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower; 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed—-till woman smiled.’ 


Now if I had a little wife to brighten and gladden 
home with the loved presence, that magic word so 
dear to every son and daughter of Adam, would be a 
paradise on earth to me. Don’t you think so, Kate?” 
*O Frank—what would you do with a wife, if you 
obtained so desirable an article?’ chirped Kate, in 
her most silvery, bewitching tones. 

“ That question is most easily answered. We would 
make our home ‘in a palace where eternal summer 
reigned; where the perfumes of orange groves’— 
Pshaw! I will be more practical, and speak within 
the bounds of reason. It would be my study to min- 
ister to her happiness and comfort in every conceiv- 
able way. First of all, it would be my care to estab- 
lish the means to support a wife honorably and com- 
fortably. Arelative, an uncle, has offered to advance 
the necessary capital, if I will eschew the law, and 
euter into business. I think seriously of it, if I enter 
into the matrimonial state, as the claims of a large 
family [Kate looked demure] of children might be 
pressing.” 

‘“* Where are Albert and Fanny ?” said Kate, break- 
ing away; “let us seek them.” 

‘Not until you have rendered your verdict. You 
are regularly impanelled as a jury of one, and you 
are called to give an impartial decision.” 

“TI believe it is regarded as true ethics in law, if a 
juror is biased, or has formed a pre-conceived opin- 
ion, he is discharged from duty. ‘I pray thee have 
me excused.’ ” 

“Then you shall try the case as judge. I throw 
myself on your mercy. Will you be my wife? To 
what fate am I condemned?” 

“The judge will deal leniently. If this is your 
first offence, you are pardoned,” she archly replied. 
“ But still the case must go toa jury. I must refer 
you to my parents. If they give their consent, you 
have mine. I need not say the heart goes with it.” 
The boat arrived at the wharf at midnight, the 
rain still pouring down. Carriages were with diffi- 
culty procured, and the watering-party, watered to 
their hearts’ content, soon found oblivion from the 
toils and fatigues of the day in “ Nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” 


I will subjoin, as a fitting conclusion and commen- 
tary on the events herein narrated, as well as to sup- 
ply the el/ipsis at the head of this article, a conver- 
sation that took place in a fashionable drawing-room, 
where a large party was assembled, two years subse- 
quent, between a young lady and gentleman. The 
former is speaking. Let us listen at this point: 

“ We lost, yesterday, two of our most promising 
young ladies from the maiden sisterhood. Their sin- 
gle lives came to an end at 2, P. M., at —— Church, 
where a large number of sympathizing friends at- 
tended the—ceremony.” 

“You enlist my curiosity,” said the gentleman, 
smiling. ‘Pray, what were the names of the parties 
who commited the rash act?” 

““The names of the young ladies were—Miss Fanny 
Peck and—Miss Kate Vance. The latter was united 
to Frank Ware, Esq.; the former, to Albert Vance, 
M.D.,a young practitioner, who has rapidly risen 
into notice within the last two years. He is our fam- 
ily physician, and consequently we are interested in 
his history, which is quite romantic, I assure you. 
Mr. Peck’s family were for a while decidedly opposed 
to the match; but who can stem the tide of manifest 
destiny? Inthe language of Bulwer, ‘ Fate laughs 
at improbabilities.’ He is now a favorite of the whole 
family, particularly of the old gentleman, who is a 
great admirer of ‘ pluck,’ wherever manifested. Mr. 
Frank Ware was educated for the law, but deeming 
the progress to fame and fortune too slow and uncer- 
tain, he entered into more active business, in which 
he is in a fair way to attain his object. He and his 
wife are present, together with Mrs. Vance.” 

Having listened thus far, kind reader, we will take 
leave of them, and of each other; and when another 
picnic occurs at the Palisades, with the same amount 
of amusement to be gathered, may we be there to see. 





HOW DIFFERENT NATIONS EAT. 

The Maldavian islanders eat alone. They retire 
inte the most hinder parts of their houses, and then 
draw down the cloths that serve as blinds to their 
windows, that they may eat unobserved. On the 
contrary, the islanders of the Philippines are remark- 
ably sociable. Whenever one of them finds himself 
without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs 
till he meets with one; and, however keen his appe- 
tite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a 
guest. The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a 
beautiful varnish, and are covered with silk carpets, 
very elegantly worked. They do not make use of 
plates, knives and forks; every guest has two little 
ivory or ebony sticks, which he handles very adroitly. 


TWO LOVES AND A LIFE. 


Founded on the Drama of that Name by Messrs. Tom 
Taylor and Charles Reade. 


To the scaffold's foot she came: 
Leaped her black eyes into flame, 
Rose and fell her panting breast— 
There a pardon closely pressed. 


She had heard her lover's doom, 
Traitor death and shameful tomb— 
Heard the price upon his head, 

*T will save him!"’ she had said. 


** Blue-eyed Annie loves him, too, 
She will weep, but Ruth will do; 
Who should save him, sore distressed,. 
Who but she who loves him best ?” 


To the scaffold now she came, 
On her lips there rose his name, 
Rose, and yet in silence died— 
Annie nestled by his side! 


Over Annie’s face he bent, 
Round her waist his fingers went; 

“ Wife" he called her—called her “ wife!"’ 
Simple word to cost a life! 


In Ruth's breast the pardon lay, 

But she coldly turned away ; 
“He has sealed his traitor fate, 

I can love, and I can hate."* 


* Annie is his wife,’’ they said; 

“ Be it wife, then, to the dead; 
Since the dying she will mate, 
I can love, and I can hate!" 


“What theirsin? They do but love; 
Let this thought thy bosom move."' 
Came the jealous answer straight— 

**IT can love, and I can hate!"" 


“Mercy !"' still they cried. But she: 
“Who has mercy upon me? 

Who? My life is desolate— 

I can love, and I can hate!" 


From the scaffold stair she went, 

Shouts the noonday silence rent, 

All the air was quick with cries: 
* See the traitor !—sce, he dies!" 


Back she looked, with stifled scream, 

Saw the axe upswinging gleam; 

All her woman's anger died— 
“From the king!"" she faintly cried. 


“ From the king! His name—behold!"" 
Quick the parchment she unrolled; 
Paused the axe in upward swing— 

“He is pardoned !*'—“ Live the king!" 


Glad the cry, and loud and long: 
All about the scaffold throng, 
There entwining, fold in fold, 
Raven tresses, locks of gold. 


There against Ruth's tortured breast 

Annie's tearful face is pressed; 

While the white lips murmuring move: 
“TI can hate—but I can love!"’ 
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A DISEASE AND ITS CURE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 

LOVE is a jealous household god, and will not pa- 
tiently brook slights or lack of confidence in his de- 
votees. However blind he may be to faults during 
the “honey-moon” and pre-connubial state, the 
sober tests of marriage make his mind clear, and his 
vision keen. These thoughts were super-induced by 
a lengthened stay in the home of an early friend, 
Mina Harrison. Ten years before, she had entered 
the pretty cottage as its mistress, and the wife of 
Clarke Harrison. Everybody was suited with the 
match; by everybody is meant the small world in 
which they were known, and in which they mingled. 
Why not? Clarke was a handsome, “ well to-do” 
farmer, possessor of a fine unencumbered landed es- 
tate. He wrote a free hand, was quick at figures, in 
short, had a practical, common-school education. 
Mina was amiable, vivacious, well-informed, and 
thoroughly-bred in housewifely knowledge. Since 
the period when she ned the responsibilities of 
matron, our paths had been separate, and we had 
been almost as tokenless as strangers. During the 
first few months immediately succeeding that auspi- 
cious event, we had, it is true, kept up.in school-girl 
fashion an immense sum of letters, back and forth, in 
accordance with the compact of eternal friendship 
entered into in the undress uniform, privacy and 
freedom of the long night conferences in which we 
are prone to indulge in our first teens. Like other 
married people, she grew laggard, and finally dropped 
me altogether as a correspondent. Atlength, after a 
decade of years,my near proximity and the memory 
of other days induced her to give me an urgent invi- 
tation to visit her. I gladly embraced the opportunity 
to renew an acquaintance, that we had once consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to the happiness of each. 
I was not prepared for the change I foundin her. I 
expected more of the rosy brightness of the Mina I 
had loved. Instead, a pale, hollow-eyed, premature- 
ly-faded woman greeted me kindly, but not enthusi- 
astically. A babe of nine months was cradled on her 
arm, two little creatures clung to her dress, and the 
other two, a boy and girl, stopped their mad scamper 
on the long verandah, to gaze fixedly at the stranger. 








A Kamschatkan kneels before his guest, cuts an 
enormous slice from a sea-calft, and crams it entire 
into the mouth of the friend, furiously crying out, 
“Tapa!” (There!) and, cutting away what hangs 





honorable distinction. His true name, if mentioned, 
would be familiar to the reader. Cc. R. 


about his lips, snatches and devours it with avidity. 


“Come in, Nell; you must feel fatigued after your 
| ride.” 
| ‘No, I enjoyed it too well. 


You know how it used 
to be—I could do what I delighted in without weari- 


* You are not married,” significantly,“ but are like 
a fresh leaf from the past, looking scarcely older than 
when you and I were at schvol in Troy.” 

I could not truthfully return the compliment, and 
therefore remained silent. 

“You haven’t had the cares of a family; and have 
had an easy come-and-go life.” 

Was it a fancy, or did a sigh struggle out on the 
invisible waves of air? 

“ Ttis true I have none—sometimes I think I should 
be happier if 1 had. A life of come-and-go is not 
always one of ease and satisfaction. It is better to be 
the radiating centre insome good woman’s home, the 
best loved in some good man’s heart.” 

* You have small idea of the treadmill reality.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk so. Don’t extinguish 
my lights that I mean to carry with me all the way. 
I have 5$ut-lived the first flights of romance—what 
remains mounts on stronger wing; and you must not 
try to pluck it down.” 

“*Most of my lights are out already; joy, anticipa- 
tion even love burns dimly.” 

“ Don’t—don’t, Mina. The fault is with yourselves, 
if it is as you say.” 

“ Wait until you are out on this sea, and you’!l find 
experience grimmer than you imagine.” 

* How can you live so?” 

“Duty helps me.” 

“Ugh! you make me shiver—you have it as stern 
as justice, when you should temper it with pleasure, 
just as the latter should be tempered with mercy. 
Does Clarke think as you do?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Mowing in the twenty-acre lot. He wanted me 
to excuse his non-appearance to you. He isso pressed 
with work that he gets little leisure to be sociable. 
You wont see much of him excepting on Sundays; 
and on these days, after attending church, he is so 
sleepy that he is but little better than no company at 
all.” 

“Ah!” 

I was beginning to comprehend the case. 

“You mustn’t feel slighted, therefore, for he is 
glad to have you here, and you are like a breath of 
fresh air to me.” 

**T hope so.” 

“T am not going to have you like ordinary company. 
You are to have full range of the house, do as you 
please, read, write, amuse youself as best you may.” 

“Thank you.” 

This conversation had taken place, while I was 
getting out of my travelling habit into a breezy or- 
gandie. With night came Clarke Harrison, worn 
and heated, the effects of excessive labor. He shook 
hands heartily, evidence that warmth was in his soul 
yet, however covered up it might be. We went out 
then to a bountifully supplied table, to which each 
member paid ample heed. There was, certainly, no 
lack of devotion to the deity that presides over good 
feed. The talk was about the business of the hour, 
how much, and what must be done to-morrow. It 
was boring and uninteresting, excepting so far as it 
enabled me to get at the bearings of things, and help- 
ed me to sound the depths and shallows of my 
friends’ lives. 

Clarke and Mina were less refined and intellectual 
in their appearance, than they were ten years pre- 
vious. The sparkle and glow were dashed out of 
their cup; and, in their place, had come something 
of the expression that marks your oyster specimen of 
humanity. The impression was decpened and con- 
tirmed when we retired into the “ best room,” which 
had been opened and aired for the occasion. Clarke 
took up a daily, glanced over the markets, the price 
of gold, and then went on to the news of the day, over 
which he was presently snoring. Mina came back to 
us about nine o’clock after seeing her little ones 
asleep. 

“You used to be a skillful musician, Mina—worit 
you give us some of the old pieces we liked so well?” 


“T cannot. Since my first child was born, I have 
been out of practice; and for the past four years, the 
piano has not been opened, except by chance callers 
and visitors. The truth is, 1 get too tired to play, 
and Clarke too tired to listen; and so it has fallen into 
disuse.” 

* You are looking in miserable health—how is it?” 

“T am not as healthy as I was once; but it wont do 
for me to be sick, there is so much depending upon 
my oversight.” 

“You are committing a slow suicide, and there is 
no necessity for it.” 

She smiled a ghostly smile, such a white, feeble, 
transparent thing was it. 

“The world is practical, Nell.” 

«The life is more than meat and drink.’” 

‘*Homely as they are, nature demands them, as 
well as sleep. Perhaps you would like to retire? We 
make short evenings—we all get so wearied out, and 
we are obliged to rise so early.” 

“If you please.” 

I was up betimes, as they breakfasted at five o’clock ; 
and, as Mina was too busily engaged to sit and chat 
with me, I followed her about, from kitchen to cellar, 
from pantry to nursery. Days passed on, and still it 
was an almost unceasing dog-trot around the dinner- 
pot. It was no wonder, any more to me, that a 
vague, well-fed expression was growing babitual to 
Clarke’s face, and a fried, boiled, and worried one to 
Mina’s. Existence did not mean what it ought to 
them. Mammon and a god they falsely called 

Economy, were set on higher pedestals than Love, 
and the Jast, consequently, was in a drooping condi- 
tion. The great difficulty was, they took no time to 








ness—it is the same now.” 


lay offerings of flowers and incense upon his altar. 
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Their home was free from bickerings, but fur fro: 
being happy. Clarke owned several fine horses; y 
seldom, if ever, found leisure to take Mina out fo: 
drive, or a visit. There was no intentional unkir 
ness on the part of either towards the other; but 
told fearfully upon them, as the years overloaded w 
care and toil dragged by. Under the continued str: 
upon her vital powers, Mina’s health began to g 
way. I remonstrated against her course. 

¢ “There is no need of overtaxing your energies 
this rate.” 

“IT know—Clarke told me to hire another serva: 
I wouldn’t have one, if 1 could help it; for I'd rat) 
do my work alone, than be bothered with tellin, 
gir] how I want it done.” 

“You are ruining your constitution, in the san 
way you lost the joy of wedded happiness,” 

“The latter loss is inevitable to people who hay 
been married as long as I have. Everything a: 
everybody gets to be immensely practical after a s: 
son; and poetry and sentiment dry up.” 

“ They shoukd be living springs. Ud rather ha 
an ague chill than hear you talk so. Let us leave t! 
topic, and keep to what concerns you, physica! 
You need medicine, and will be compelled to use i 

“T hope not.” 

















My tears were not without foundation. She gr 
so weak, that Clarke was frightened, and summo: 
medical aid. She was doctored for general debilit 
the system, to such an extent, that she was soon c: 
fined to her room,proof that the disciples of Esculay 
should not only understand physiology, but a 
phrenology and physiognomy. She would have b: 
physicked into her grave, had not adoctor of a dit! 
eut stamp been called in as counsel. He was an 
telligent, genial-taced man, acute of observatio 
diviner of character. 

“What do you think of her?” inquired Cla: 
anxiously. 

“She will recover, with good care and right tr. 
ment.” 

“She has taken a great deal of medicine.” 

“Too much, my dear sir. In this case we | 
‘ throw physic to the dogs.’” 

Can you cure her?” 

“Tf you will both do exactly as I tell you.” 

“ We will do anything, Doctor Ellis.” 

“ Well, in the tirst place, we must relieve her 1 
from worry and responsibility.” 

“I don’t know how it can be accomplished,” h 
rupted Mina. 

“It must be. Don’t you know of some capabk 
man you can trust with the entire managem 
your family affairs, until you shall be well?” 

“IT don’t think of any, unless my mother will co 
said Clarke. 

“There is nothing to hinder, and she will be 
the person. Now, Mr. Harrison, I am going to +. 
you as first nurse, seconded by this lady frie 
yours.” 

“Me! I can’t—I don’t know how.” 

“You can—you may blunder some in the b. 
ning; but you'll be the best one she can have.” 

“1 don’t see how I can leave my farm.” 

“ You must; for I shall keep you so fully emp): \ 
for the next two months, that you wont find tin 
much beside, Remember your wife’s recover 
pends upon the manner in which you follow u 
« rections. Your mother will be general superin 
ent in doors—why not engage your hale and comp 
father to take charge of out-door matters?” 

7 will, sir.” 

“ Now, Mr. Harrison, I want you to get up 
horse and carriage, and take Mrs. Harrison out: 

* —it will strengthen her. Go two miles to-da 
morrow four, the next six if it does nut fatigu 
I'll leave a tonic fur her to take occasionally. 
week, Mrs. Harrison, I hope you will be able t 
on a journey I mean to prescribe for you.” 

“A journey! I don’t want to go—I am « 
date,” nervously. 

“Tut-tut! Yon need change of scene, and 
going to send youand Mr, Harrison to Bost. 
New York. It will give you pleasure, and pu 
vigor into you.” 

* But I have been so busy all these years |. 
have not kept up with the age, and I am « 
fashion every way.” 

* Miss Clifford and a dress-maker will hel 
over this trouble, and make things smooth for 
and Doctor Ellis gave me a clear, weaning gla) 

His method of treatment worked like a « 
Thrown almost constantly together, as he in 
they should be, the half-forgotten sweetness 
attentions of by-gone times budded and blos 
again. He talked with her, read to her, amuse 
When they returned from their little tour, the) 
appeared to have taken a new lease of life an 
and comprehended more thoroughly their dut 
wards each other -thanks to wise Doctor Ellis. 

The picture I have presented is not a fancy o 


is it exaggerated. It issad, but not uncommon 
our laboring population, who forget that Cu; 
have no god before bim, save only the God wh: 
fountain of all love. Let me ask aquestion. ‘ 
| the life more than meat and the body than rain 
| Js not love with a little, better than riches or « 
| tency with neglect and indifference? 
AN ARKANSAS JURY. —A coroner in Arkan> 
ter empanelling his jury, said: “ Now, gent. 
’ you are to determine whether the deceased cx 
his death by accid , by incid , or by in 
ry.” The verdict was that ‘the deceased ca 
+ 














his death by accidence in the shape of a 
knife.” 
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Their home was free from bickerings, but far from 
being happy. Clarke owned several fine horses; yet 
seldom, if ever, found leisure to take Mina out for a 
drive, or a visit. There was no intentional unkind- 
ness on the part of either towards the other; but it 
told fearfully upon them, as the years overloaded with 
care and toil dragged by. Under the continued strain 
upon her vital powers, Mina’s health began to give 
way. I remonstrated against her course. 

“There is no need of overtaxing your energies at 
this rate.” 

“TI know—Clarke told me to hire another servant. 
I wouldn’t have one, if I could help it; for I’d rather 
do my work alone, than be bothered with telling a 
gir] how I want it done.” 

“You are ruining your constitution, in the same 
way you lost the joy of wedded happiness.” 

“The latter loss is inevitable to people who have 
been married as long as I have. Everything and 
everybody gets to be immensely practical after a sea- 
son; and poetry and sentiment dry up.” 

“ They should be living springs. I’d rather have 
an ague chill than hear you talk so. Let us leave the 
topic, and keep to what concerns you, physically. 
You need medicine, and will be compelled to use it.” § 

“T hope not.” 

My fears were not without foundation. She grew 
so weak, that Clarke was frightened, and summoned 
medical aid. She was doctored for general debility of 
the system, to such an extent, that she was soon con- 
fined to her room, proof that the disciples of Esculapi 

should not only understand physiology, but also, 
phrenology and physiognomy. She would have been 
physicked into her grave, had not a doctor of a difter- 
ent stamp been called in as counsel. He was an in- 
telligent, genial-faced man, acute of observation, « 
diviner of character. 

“What do you think of her?” inquired Clarke, 
anxiously. 

“She will recover, with good care and right treat- 
ment.” 

“She has taken a great deal of medicine.” 

“Too much, my dear sir. In this case we may 
* throw physic to the dogs.’ ” 

“Can you cure her?” 

“If you will both do exactly as I tell you.”~ 

“We will do anything, Doctor Ellis.” 

“ Well, in the tirst place, we must relieve her mind 
from worry and responsibility.” 

“1 don’t know how it can be accomplished,” inter- 
rupted Mina. 

e It must be. Don’t you know of some capable wo- 
man you can trust with the entire management of 
your family affairs, until vou shall be well?” 

“*T don’t think of any, unless my mother will come,” 
said Clarke. 

“There is nothing to hinder, and she will be just 
the person. Now, Mr. Harrison, I am going to select 
you as first nurse, seconded by this lady friend of 
yours.” 

“Me! Ican’t—I don’t know how.” 

“You can—you may blunder some in .the begin- 
ning; but you’ll be the best one she can have.” 

“I don’t see how I can leave my farm.” 

“ You must; for I shall keep you so fully employed 
for the next two months, that you wont find time for 
much beside. Remember your wife’s recovery de- 
pends upon the manner in which you follow my di- 
rections. Your mother will be general superintend- 
ent in doors—why not engage your hale and competent 
father to take charge of out-door matters?” 

“TJ will, sir.” 

“Now, Mr. Harrison, I want you to get up your 
horse and carriage, and take Mrs. Harrison out riding 
—it will strengthen her. Go two miles to-day, to- 
morrow four, the next six if it does nut fatigue her. 
I'll leave a tonic for her to take occasionally. Next 
week, Mrs. Harrison, I hope you will be able to start 
on a journey I mean to prescribe tor you.” 

“A journey! I don’t want to go—I am out of 
date,’”’ nervously. 

“Tut-tut! Yon need change of scene, and 1 am 
going to send youand Mr. Harrison to Boston and 
New York. It will give you pleasure, and put new 
vigor into you.” 

“But I have been so busy all these years that I 
have not kept up with the age, and I am out of 
fashion every way.” 

“Miss Clifford and a dress-maker will help you 
over this trouble, and make things smooth for you;” 
and Doctor Ellis gave me a clear, meaning glance. 

His method of treatment worked like a charm. 
Thrown almost constantly together, as he intended 
they should be, the half-forgotten sweetnesses and 
attentions of by-gone times budded and bl 
again. He talked with her, read to her, amused her. 
When they returned from their little tour, they both 
appeared to have taken a new lease of life and bliss, 
and comprehended more thoroughly their duties to- 
wards each other -thanks to wise Doctor Ellis. 

The picture I have presented is not a fancy one, nor 

is it exaggerated. It issad, but not uncommon among 














ROYAL SPORT. 


There was once upon a time a king of Prussia who 
was very short-sighted, so much so that he could 
scarcely tell the ber of the regi t that passed 
before him in review; but he was nevertheless a pas- 
sionate sportsman, and loved to kill hares, and in 
good company, so that they might talk over their ex- 
ploits during luncheon. He was always followed by 
the grand veneur, who told his short-sighted majesty 
after each shot what was the result, and in a grave 
tone as implacable as though he were a supernumer- 
ary in a tragedy. The king fired, for instance— 
“What is that,” said his majesty, “which I have 
killed?” “A goat, your majesty.” The king fired 
again—‘* What was that?” ‘ A horse, your majesty.” 
A third shot—‘‘ What was that?” ‘A pheasant, 
your majesty.” A fourth shot—‘A cock, your 
majesty.” A fifth shot—‘ His highness the Duke of 
Schwarzenburgh, your majesty.” A sixth shot—* A 
man, your majesty.” A seventh shot—“A child, 
your majesty.” ‘Horrible! if it had only been an- 
other duke! But a child!” “ Your majesty, it is 
nothing. Here is the game, wounded behind slight- 
ly.” The king put down his gun and searched in his 
pockets. In the confusion he produces an order of 
knighthood from among the many trifles, and at last 
recovering his senses, thrusts it back, seizes ten 
Frederick d’ora, kisses the child with all the heart of 
a good king and a good man, thrusts the gold into 
the child’s hand, and goes to lunch with his friends 
and to relating the capital day’s spor the has had. 














Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Nests of Mice. 

A number of empty bottles had been stowed away 
upon a shelf, and among them was found one which 
was tenanted by a mouse. The little creature had 
considered that the bottle would afford a suitable 
home for her young, and had therefore conveyed into 
it a quantity of bedding, which she made into a nest. 
The bottle was filled with the nest, and the eccentric 
architect had taken the precaution to leave a round 
hole corresponding to the neck of the bottle. In 
this remarkable domicile the young were placed; 
and it is a fact worthy of notice, that no attempt had 
been made to shut out the light. The rapidity with 
which a mouse can make a nest is somewhat surpris- 
ing. Oneof the Cambridge journals mentioned, some 
few years ago, that in a farmer’s house a loaf of new- 
ly-baked bread was placed upon a shelf, according to 
custom. Next day a hole was observed in the loaf; 
and when it was cut open a mouse aud her nest were 
discovered within, the latter having been made of 
paper. On examination the material of the habita- 
tion was found to have been obtained from a copy- 
book, which had been torn into shreds and arranged 
into the form of a nest. Within this curious home 
were nine young mice, pink, transparent, and newly- 
born. Thus, in the space of thirty-eight hours at the 
most, the loaf must have cooled, the interior been ex- 
cavated, the copy-book found and cut into suitable 
pieces, the nest made, and the young brought into 
the world. Surely it is no wonder that mice are 
plentiful, or that their many enemies fail to exter- 
minate them. 





Effects of Heat in the Preservation of Wine. 

Burgundy is much improved by a voyage to and 
from Calcutta. This fact led the author to try the 
effects of warmth on wines at home, and both he and 
M. Pasteur have come to the conclusion that wines 
may be much improved by gently warming them, and 
that sick wines may be cured by the same means. M. 
Pasteur has, in fact, taken out a patent for warming 
wines, by placing the bottles in a hot-air stove, with 
the corks tied down, to prevent their being forced out 
by the expansion. The bottles must be quite full, and 
have no air in them, and are heated to 64 deg. C. tor 
half an hour, after which the cork is untied, driven 
home, and sealed down. In the process just described, 
of course all parasitic ferments are destroyed, and the 
wine keeps well after it. 


Combustible Mud. 

In Oude there is a jheel or swamp of black mud 
which looks like ashes and smoulders like wood. 
The mud, when dried, blazes quite freely. It has 
been tried at Cawnpore, and is found to give very 
nearly as much steam as wood. When charred it can 
be used in a blacksmith’s furnace. The ash, of which 
it leaves a great deal, is very useful as a manure in 
poor sandy soils. Bits of bone and fragments of de- 
eayed wood are found in it at considerable depths. 
The mud is supposed to be an impure peat, resulting 
from the continued deposition of vegetable matter at 
the bottom of a marsh. 

A Refuge for Cats. 

Among the curious old institutions still extant in 
| Florence is a house of refuge for cats. It is a cloister 
situated on the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 
When you wish to get rid of one of these interesting 
quadrupeds, instead of killing it, you send it to that 
interesting establishment. Ou the other hand, when 
you want a feline companion, you have only to go 
there to find a complete assortment of tabbies, tor- 





his death by accidence, by incid ,or byi ii 
ry.” The verdict was that ‘the deceased came to 
his death by accidence in the shape of a bowie 
knife.” 

















our laboring population, who forget that Cupid will 
have no god before him, save only the God who is the 
fountain of all love. Let meask aquestion. ‘Js not 
the life more than meat and the body than raiment?” 
Is not love with a little, better than riches or compe- 
tency with neglect and indifference? 

AN ARKANSAS JURY. -—A coroner in Arkansas, af- 
ter empanelling his jury, said: “ Now, gentlemen, 
you are to determine whether the deceased came to 


tuise-shells, blacks, whites, grays, and every other 
color usual to the race of cats. There will be seen 
old cats, middle-aged cats, and cats just budding into 
youth—Angoras as well as the common species; in 


| short, every variety of the species is plentiful in that 


unique institution. 


Sa 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
RoyaL ARCH, LAWRENCE.—We are happy to inform 
you that G. does not belong to the fraternity. 
MEMBERS’ MEETINGS.—A lodge or chapter does 
right in calling a members’ meeting at the annual 
election of officers. So many persons attend such 
meetings for the purpose of feasting, that members 
stand but a poor show, and are frequently elbowed 
from the tables by those who scent a feast three 
weeks in advance, and go with sharpened appetites. 





CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
ANCIENT ROYAL ARCH. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 

’ THE institution of the Royal Arch is of the highest 
antiquity. The Magis, who were the founders there- 
of, drew their science from the Brahmins and Gym- 
nosophists of India. They had, anciently, in the 
Chaldean city of Hipparenum a celebrated school, 
(dignified by the concentration of all human virtues) 
under the name of Chapter, destined to become the 
instructors of the world; but it was in Media particu- 
larly that these illustrious Masons celebrated their 
mysteries, and taught those dogmas which spread 
such floods of light and truth which the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe had placed in the hearts of 
the learned Hierophants of Egypt. 

The principal object of this Royal Arch teachings 
was the perfection of man, and his nearer approach 
towards his Creator—that is, his re-establishment and 
re-instatement in his primitive rights and rank. In 
our day, this opinion, however eccentric it may ap- 
pear, has been adopted by learned and deeply-read 
men, such as Fabre d’Olivet, Ballanche, etc. Pytha- 
goras was one of the most celebrated interpreters of 
these mysteries. Swedenbourg carried them out 
to their fullest extent; and besides, many other en- 
lightened spirits of more modern times have been its 
firmest expounders and devotees. In the mysteries 
of the ancient Royal Arch, it is said, that, when man 
by an exemplary life and useful works, reinstates 
himself in his primitive dignity, he re-approaches his 
Creator, is animated by a divine spirit, and he is 1N- 
ITIATED! 
he learns the secret sciences in all their minute parts, 
which is a knowledge of the secrets of nature, chem- 
istry, onthology, astronomy, etc. 

To be admitted to this ancient degree, it was neces- 
sary toadd to the elevation of the soul and the intel- 
ligence, a great purity of character; and they were 
bound by a solemn obligation to follow the most se- 
vere precepts of virtue to fit them for the new sphere 
upon which they were about entering. 

They celebrated a ‘“‘ FEAST OF THE ORDER” annu- 
ally, commemorative of the triumph of LIGHT over 
DARKNESS; they had a brazier, epon which were 
placed perfumes, which they lighted, and which 
burned with a beautiful flame, filling the apartments 
with a delightful aroma, which was an emblem of 
adoration by the public, but whose significance was 
known only to the HIEROPHANTS and the INITIATED. 
The ceremonies were practised by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Peruvians, etc., etc. 

Their constitution or laws were based upon the 
law of Hom, and the traditions of the Zenda Vista. 
These laws promulgated the idea of a Great Architect 
of the Universe, creator of two opposing principles. 
The ceremonies of this law was called PIEROKETH; 
they were few in number and very simple. They 
treated of the origin and arrangement of the whole 
universe. Their object was to have their devotees 
render that homage due from the creature to the 
Creator; to raise man above his former equals, and tu 
guard him against the vexatious troubles which so 
often trouble his existence. 

The Chevaliers of the Royal Arch wore a collar, to 
which was suspended a luminous triangle—on one 
side of which was engraved the word “ Jehovah,” 
surrounded by the words “truth, wisdom, science ;” 
on the other side was a ‘serpent ” in the form of a 
circle, and in the centre of which was a “Lion,” 
rampant. The triangle was the symbol of divinity, 
and the serpent with the lion the symbols of pru- 
dence and strength. These were given with the 
* code of laws,” and another decoration which was to 
be worn in the sanctuary only, and which represented 
Isis in the form of an owl, the allegory of which was 
that man at his birth is blind like the owl, and that 
by the aid of experience and true scientific philosophy 
he becomes a man! 

They were told that three great secrets would be 
entrusted to their keeping, viz.:—VFirst—the art of 
prolonging life; second—the secret of making gold; | 
and third—the creative genius that excites the admi- | 
ration of man. And they were thus explained: The 
art of prolonging life was to employ well every instant 
of which life is composed; the secret of making gold 
was to live within your income; and the creating 
genius was the practice of every virtue. Many other 
precepts were taught in this degree of the “ Cheva- 
lier of the Ancient Royal Arch,” which our space 
admonishes us to refrain from presenting at this time, 
though we may in some future number give them all 


By the instruction the neophyte receives, | 


"RIGHTS OF LODGES. 


A correspondent asks: “Is it proper for a man to 
make application for the degrees of Masonry to any 
lodge out of the town or city in which he resides, 
provided a lodge exists in such town or city?” To 
this, we answer, No. The jurisdictional rights of 
subordinate lodges are as clearly defined as are those 
of Grand Lodges. Dr. Mackey, who is good authority 
upon all questions of general masonic law, says: 
“ The geographical jurisdiction ofa lodge is that penal 
jurisdiction which it exercises over the territory with- 
in which it is situated, and extends to all the Masons, 
affiliated and unaffiliated, who live within that ter- 
ritory. As to the local extent of this jurisdiction, it 
is universally supposed to extend toa point equally 
distant from the adjacent lodge. Thus, if two lodges 
are situated within twenty miles of each other, the 
geographical jurisdiction of each will extend ten miles 
from its seat in the direction of the other lodge. But 
in this case both lodges must be situated in the same 
State, and hold their warrants from the same Grand 
Lodge; for itis a settled point of masonic law that no 
lodge can extend its geographical jurisdiction beyoud 
the territorial limits of its own Grand Lodge.” 

In conferring the degrees of Masonry upon an ap- 
plicant residing at a distance, especially if a lodge is 
in the vicinity where he resides, more than one wrong 
is committed. If the individual be a worthy man, 
injustice is done to the lodge at the place where he is 
a resident, because each lodge relies upon the good 
and true men within its jurisdiction for support and 
existence, and such it is entitled to and should receive. 

It is also treating the members of that locality with 
a contempt which no circumstances can warrant. It 
is a well-settled law in Masonry, and we think that 
few can be found who are not informed on the sub- 
ject, that a man should receive the degrees of the 
Order only in the lodge nearest his residence, where 
his true character is best known, and this can only be 
known by those who are neighbors to him. If the 
individual be unworthy to be admitted in the place 
where he is best known, then itis an outrage upon 
the whole fraternity to initiate him where his true 
character is not known. 

There are in some instances good reasons why a 
man should receive the degrees of Masonry in a lodge 
other than that nearest his place of residence. In 
such cases permission should be asked of the proper 
lodge, and if the applicant be unworthy, no lodge 
would refuse to grant such permission. In cities or 
towns where two or more lodges exist, they have con- 
current jurisdiction, and there a man may select the 
lodge which pleases him best.—California Mercury. 





MASONIC GATHERING. 


The Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspec- 
tors General of the thirty-third degree of Masonry, 
which met at Charleston, S, C., lately, was attended 
by a considerable number of Masons from every part 
of the United States, including Lucius R. Paige, of 
Massachusetts. During their session they elected the 
following persons Honorary Members of their Coun- 
cil: His Majesty Charles XV., King of Sweden and 
Norway; His Royal Highness, Oscar, Crown Prince 
of Sweden and Norway; His Majesty Christian IX., 
King of Denmark. His Royal Highness Constantine 
Nicolavich, Grand Duke of Russia. Hlustrious Broth- 
er Henry Buist was elected Treasurer-General in the 
place of Achille Le Prince, deceased. General Albert 
Pike, Supreme Grand Commander of the Council, 
made an address, reviewing the condition of the Ma- 
sonic Order throughout the UnitedStates. We quote 
the opening paragraph : 

“At the close of the great harvest of that pitiless 
reaper, Death, and, while having paused through 
mere weariness he rests, we assemble, from States 
widely distant from each otuer and not long since 
mad with all the direful passions of civil war, to kneel 
together once more around the altar of Scottish Ma- 
sonry, to lament the dead and to labor four the benefit 
of society, our country, and humanity.” 

The Council adjourned to meet at Washington on 
the third Monday of March next. 





GATE OF THE TEMPLE LODGE. 

The following brothers have been elected and ap- 
pointed officers of the Gate of the Temple, of South 
Boston: Benjamin T. Wells, Worshipful Master ; 
Henry A. Drake, Senior Warden; Francis H. Under- 
wood, Junior Warden; James F. G. Baxter, Treas- 
urer; Richard Pope, Secretary ; Ralph Crooker, Jr., 
Senior Deacon; William Neilson, Junior Deacon; J. 
Q. A. Holbrook, Senior Steward; Charles E. Davis, 
Jr., Junior Steward; Joseph H. Clinch, Chaplain ; 
John J. Dyer, Marshal ; Thomas C. Hargrave, Inside 
Sentinel; Benjamin F. Smith, Tyler. 





THE PLANET MARS. 

Professor Phillips, of Oxford, England, has publish- 
ed an interesting summary of the results of recent 
telescopic observations of the planet Mars. No doubt 
remains that the white patches, so long observed at 
the pules of the planet, are composedof snow. They 
change uniformly with the ch in the 
Red and green patcher, also, have been discovered, 
which are supposed to indicate land and sea. By 
means of a spectroscope the presence of an atmos- 
phere has been made certain, deep enough to sustain 
life, and dense enough to bear up aqueous vapors, 
which may compensate in part, for the smaller heat 
received on the planet from the sun. 
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BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


SLANDER. 


‘Tis slander, ‘ 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Kings, queens and states, 
Maids, matrons—nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters.— Shakspeare. 


Whence proceeds this weight we lay 

On what detracting people say ? 

Their utmost malice cannot make 

Your head, or tooth, or finger ache; 

Nor spoil your shape, distort your face, 
Or put your features out of place.— Swift. 


Slander meets no regard from noble minds; 
Only the base believe what the base only utter. 
Beller. 
O, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer never meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound the heart that's broken! 
Scott. 
Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood ? 
And he who taints kills more than he who sheds it. 
Is it the pain of biows, or shame of blows, 
That makes such deadly to the sense of man? 
Buron. 
Those who murder fame, 
Kill more than life destroyers.— Savage. 


FLATTERY. 


O flattery! 
How soon thy smooth, insinuating oil 
Supples the toughest fool !—Fenton. 


O, it is worse than mockery 
To list the flatterer’s tone; 
To lend a ready ear to thoughts 
The cheek must blush to own; 
To hear the red lip whispered of, 
And the flowing curl and eye 
Made constant theme of eulogy, 
Extravagant and nigh.— Whittier. 


I would give worlds could I believe 

One half that is professed me; 
Affection! could I think of thee, 

When flattery has caressed me. 

Miss Landon. 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery is the food of fools; 
Yet now and then you men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.— Swit. 


Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant; 
And of all tame, a flatterer.—Jon son. 


Every one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in misery.— Shakspeare. 


Sirs, adulation is a fatal thing— 
Rank poison for a subject or a king. 
Dr. Wolcot. 





In the Bush with the Mounted Police. 


BY A RETURNED AUSTRALIAN. 





THE doctors told me I must die if I remained in 
America, so I considered that sufficient reason for 
wishing to go abroad. A sea voyage, I was told, 
would be necessary, so I fixed on Australiaas a coun- 
try I should take some time to reach by sea; so 1 
went thither. 

After a tedious voyage, we reached Adelaide, and 
as I had afriend there, I at once went to him. The 
voyage had almost entirely restored my health; and 
as I did not wish to remain idle, I determined to seek 
employment of some kind. I was recommended to 
try for a place in the mounted police corps, as it was 
a capital thing for excitement and adventure. Ipro- 
cured the necessary references, and presented myselt 
to the inspector of the corps. Being of regulation 
height, and having undergone the necessary medical 
examination, I was admitted in due form to the corps 
of rangers, or mounted police. 

Bat a difficulty arose; I was ignorant of the art of 
riding, an art which, in the bush, is of chief impor- 
tance; I don’t mean elegant riding, but the art of 
sticking in the saddle under any circumstances. So 
1 had to learn this accomplishment; and during my 
probation, I was put on duty at Adelaide as a foot 
policeman. I, a gentleman of liberal education. 
That is nothing out of the way though; nearly all the 

members of the corps of rangers are men of classical 
education and good birth, whocan quote their Homer 
or Virgil as well as they can shoot a kangaroo, or 
kick a black. Therefore I found myself in very good 
society. I took three months before I was pronounc- 
ed a rider, the lessons were no joke. To begin with, 
bush horses are not the most tractable animals; and 
my first lessons consisted in trying to ride around the 
schovl at full pelt, without a saddle, a heavy cavalry 
sword inthe right hand, and the reins in the left, 
with a stalwart captain cursing and swearing at my 
stupidity. 

The teachers are most severe and reckless; on one 
occasion, two troops of horsemen were to ride against 
each other, and turn suddenly; the teacher's orders 
were, “ride like devils, and never mind a few broken 
bones—the hospital is handy!” The men rode at each 
other full tilt, and two unhappy wretches not being 
quick enough, were thrown in the collision, and 
trampled on, an arm of one, and the leg of the other 


‘| tenance; therefore it can be seen what an invaluable 
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cape any severe hurt, and soon became an expert 
rider, 

The horses of the bush are a native breed, and have 
acurious vice which the troopers call ‘ bucking.” 
The horse suddenly stops, and raises his back in the 
centre, invariably throwing the rider, however skill- 
ful. Horseflesh is very cheap; a tine animal will 
not sell for more than a hundred and fifty dollars, 
while young horses sell for five dollars a leg. 

A trooper’s horse is his best friend; for very fre- 
quently in camping out, the horse will be the only 
companion of the man, It is astonishing how at- 
tached the bush horses grow to their masters, and 
how fond the latter are of them. A trooper will of- 
ten rise once or twice during the night to make sure 
that his horse has not got his legs twisted in the 
tether. The horses themselves are incredibly strong, 
but sometimes after a long journey they will sudden- 
ly drop down and die; this happened to my own 
horse. We bad been a terrific journey, when ou a 
sudden I was pitched off, and the animal sank down 
and died. I fell on my head, and my comrades 
thought Ihad been killed, for the shock seemed to 
have knocked all the breath out of my body. 

My bush life soon commenced in earnest. A no- 
torious sheep-stealer, a black, had been committing 
depredations again, and I, with a comrade, was de- 
spatched to find him. Looking for a black in the 
bush, is like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. 
An American alone would never succeed in finding a 
runaway native; the services of another black are 
pressed, and he acts as pioneer to the police, who do 
the part of actually capturing the thief, which the 
native alone would be unable todo. The services of 
one particular native are generally retained; he is a 
part of the police, in fact. The natives well know if 
he is on their track, they have no hope of escape. The 
natives always know the footprints or tracks of each 
other; they know each other as well by the foot- 
marks as we Americans do each other by the coun- 


aid this kind of black detective is. Sheep-stealers al- 
ways leave tracks, so they may be found. 

On the occasion of my first camping out, we had 
several hundred miles of stiff country to traverse. 
The low brushwood of timber which abounds in Aus- 
tralia makes travelling across country no light work. 
We took two or three black servants with us to make 
our fires, etc. It was a splendid journey, as regards 
the scenery, but there are always plenty of draw- 
backs in the bush. The poisonous snakes, which are 
very numorous all over the country, are the great 
terror of all travellers; their bite is almost instantly 
fatal. The natives, with all their bush-craft, know 
no cure; prevention, therefore, is all the traveller 
can do. Leather boots of the strongest description 
are worn, which reach up as far as the hips; no 
snake’s bite can penetrate these. The snakes, too, 
are far more frightened of men than is generally im- 
agined, nor will they attack a man unless first pro- 
voked. 

Camping out at night, then, saving the snakes, was 
glorious work. The sky of Australia is blue all the 
year round, and at night the sight of the wonderful 
expanse of blue studded with stars, is never to be 
forgotten. A fire is kept up all night long, to scare 
away animals; there are no animals of prey to be in 
fear of, however. 

On a winter’s night, this camping in the bush is 
not quite so pleasant, the cold is so intense. The 
rangers usually prefer, in the winter, to push on to 
some sheep farmer’s, where there is always a roaring 
fire, and genuine hospitality to greet them. When 
the place is approached where the thief is supposed 
to be, the black detective is sent out to see if he is 
really there. The blacks live in small encampments, 
each family having a mud hut, so each hut has to be 
searched. When the thief is found, the detective 
whistles, and the troopers rush into the encampment 
and seize him. This is no easy matter. A black is 
asslippery as an eel; the only way to be sure of him 
is to take him by the hair of the head; from any oth- 
er grasp he will wriggle away like “ greased lightning 
through a gooseberry bush.” 

The punishment for thieves is usually flogging, per- 
formed by a stalwart ranger. It takes a great deal to 
really hurt a black, he is so tough. I have seena 
black knocked down twelve times in succession, and 
thoroughly kicked as well, without his seeming in 
the least degree disconcerted. 

The whites are compelled to be very severe with 
the natives, for being surrounded by immense. num- 
bers of them, if they were once to find that a white 
man was in the least afraid of them, the result would 
be far from pleasant. Therefore the white, on all oc- 
easions, maintains hissupremacy. When the natives 
do rise against the whites, the result is very dreadful. 
While I was at Adelaide, a ranger met his death at 
the hands ofa black. The ranger had been sent to 
arrest aman, but met with a different reception from 
that which he had expected, for the black rushed at 
him with an axe, and clove his skull with one blow. 


As a race, the blacks are fast dying out; of several 
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their dearest friends without any compunction. They 
have a great passion for intoxicating drinks, though 
it is punishable by law to give them any drink of a 
spirituous nature. Polygamy is common with them. 
They seem to show very small signs of intellect, ex- 
ceptin the way they hunt, and procure their food. 
One of their methods is very ingenious. A small ani- 
mal, very common in Australia, is the wallaby, a 
sort of cony. This creature is soactive, that to watch 
it would seem almost an impossibility. The natives 
tie some feathers plucked from an eagle to the end of 
a long lithe piece of cane. They approach where the 
wallaby usually may be found, and wave the cane 
and feathers about in the air. The wallaby, seeing 
the shadow, and trembling for his life, is so alarmed 
that the huntsmen easily spear him. In this way 
they will take nearly as many animals in a day as we 
shoot pheasants in a battue. 
The black, like the dog, travels by scent, if he can- 
not see a track, and it must be very indistinct to 
batile his perception. He will discover by scent 
whether a comrade has been in the same place before 
him. It is this quality that makes him so valuable 
to the Australian police. I may sately say that with- 
out the aid of the black detectives, very little would 
ever have been done in the way of detection. Asa 
rule, the black confines his misdoing to stealing, 
chiefly cattle; murder by him is rare; even among 
themselves the natives do not often commit this 
crime. It used formerly to be the custom to hang 
the culprits for every crime, but that is naw abolish- 
ed. Many years ago, men travelling up the country 
used to proyide themselves with what was a kind of 
a ‘‘licence to shoot blacks,” and “killing was no 
murder.” Thesport-loving traveller would frequent- 
ly indulge in what we should call a decidedly sensa- 
tional pastime, which he called “ blackbird shooting.” 
But this sort of thing is all of the past now. 
The life of the trooper in this part of Australia is 
extremely dull and unvarying. After a few months 
he has read all the books within a few hundred miles; 
found out that the tobacco is vile, and the spirits very 
questionable; and that his comrades—very good fel- 
lows in their way—are very dull and uninteresting. 
He has ceased to be interested in the country, and 
begins to consider his duties a bore, and the blacks a 
set of priggish, lazy rascals. He is not so delighted 
with bush life as he was at first, for he has lost him- 
self once or twice, and discovered that there are such 
things as snakes to disturb one’s peace of mind. At 
this stage he usually becomes disgusted with his mo- 
notonous life, and leaves the force to take to sheep- 
farming. Now this last employment is very profit- 
able, while the highest wages of a trooper dues not 
exceed fifty dollars a month. The chief qualification 
for a sheép-farmer seems to be that he can lie on his 
back and smoke a pipe, swear a little, and drink a 
great deal. The farmer or owner usually employs an 
overseer at a high salary, who entirely manages the 
stock, and secures the returns. On this man the 
whole business devolves, and this is by no means 
light. Each season of the year has its separate du- 
ties; there is the lambing in the springtime, and it is 
no easy matter to attend to the wants of fifteen or 
twenty thousand sheep, which is about the usual 
number of stock. The shearing is also an important 
business, and takes a great many weeks of hard work. 
One efficient shearer will shear as many as a hun- 
dred and sixty sheep in twelve hours. The shearers 
are generally strong Irish or Welshmen. Nothing 
seems so profitable in Australia as sheep-farming; 
besides numbers of private individuals, there are now 
several companies. These sell shares in a sheep run 
at the rate of £2000 each, and the profits triple them- 
selves in two years, so that any one with the neces- 
sary money may soon make a fortune; and the in- 
vestment is perfectly safe, as the returns are inde- 
pendent of all risks and contingencies, by which the 
private farmer is often a loser. The farmers them- 
selves are generally a lazy set of men, who prefer 
smoking a pipe and reading novels (which are sent 
out by the thousand) to tramping or riding a number 
of miles on a frosty morning to look atter the stock. 
The government sells land and sheep together, at a 
pound a sheep, therefore a £15,000 run means a tract 
of country and fifteen thousand sheep. 
I often stayed with many of’ these farmers, and 
very hospitable I always fuund them. With one es- 
pecially, near my station, 1 became very familiar, 
and used frequently to go out hunting with him. 
Kangaroos are the animals which are hunted (after 
the manner of fuxes)in Australia. We had a kan- 
garooclub at our station. The hunt is very exciting; 
the kangaroo clears an immense distance at one leap, 
so that the horses have hard work to keep up with 
it. On one occasion my farmer friend and I were 
hunting wild cattle, and a wild ox charged and toss- 
ed my friend who descended some few feet off. I 
thought he was killed, and finding him motionless 
and white, I began to be alarmed. A doctor in Aus- 
tralia is a rare being; you may never expect to find 
one closer at hand than some three or four hundred 
miles. Therefure, in times, the bushman becomes 





tribes, which, so short a time ago as ten years, were 


last representative of his tribe. 
particularly prepossessing in appearance as a rule, 





being broken. However, I was lucky enough to es- 

















well known, not a single individual remains. As | 
civilization increases, and cities spring up, the blacks | 
are driven further up country, where they have more | 
difficulty in obtaining subsistence; they die, if kept | 
long in a city. There is at Adelaide, at the present | 
time, a venerable black, who is about ninety years + > 
old, a great age for one of his race, and who is the | 
The natives are not 


but there are some very good-looking men amongst 
them ; they all, however, have remarkably good teeth. | 
They are very cunning and crafty, and will betray 


his own doctor, and gets a knowledge of bone-setting, 
etc. In the present case I had tocarry the wound- 
ed man to a sheep-farmer, who had some reputation 
as a surgeon, and who svon set matters right. But 
the feeling of being alone in the bush with a dead or 


| wounded comrade is very strange. 





Wit 1s CAPITAL.—“ There’s our Jeremiah,” said 
Mr. Shelton, “he went off to get his living by his 
wits.” ‘* Well, did he succeed?” inquired his friend. 
“No,” said the old man, with a sigh, and signifi- 


cantly tapping his forehead—“ he failed from want of 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

COLONEL ALEXANDER SCAMMEL, 
A SOLDIER of the continental army during the 
American Revolution, was born in Mendon, now Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1748. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1769, and upon leaving college, was 
employed as a teacher at Kingston, Massachusetts. 
In 1770, he was master of the public school at Ply- 
mouth. In December of that year, he was elected a 
member of the Ola Colony Club, a society that was 
the first that publicly celebrated the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, in 1620. In 1771, he removed 
te Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he was en- 
gaged in the business of surveying lands. At this 
time, he entered upon the study of law with General 
John Sullivan, of Revolutionary fame. He uafter- 
wards assisted Captain Holland in making surveys 
for his map of New Hampshire. 
In August, 1772, he was engaged on board of the 
Lord Chatham, a vessel employed in transmitting 
despatches, plans and reports to the Lords of the 
Treasury, from the colony ci New Hampshire tu Bos- 
ton. ‘This vessel was quite a formidable one in those 
days, mounting several swivels, and carrying a com- 
plement ofsmail arms; her rendezvous was Falmouth, 
now Portland, Maine. 
In 1775, Mr. Scamme!l was appointed brigade major, 
and in 1776, he was promot’ to the colunelcy of the 
third battalion of continental troops, raised in New 
Hampshire. 
Colonel Scammel commanded the third regiment 
of the New Hampshire troops at the battle ot Sara- 
toga, on the seventh of October, 1777, and was badly 
wounded; the famous ritle corps of Colonel Daniel 
Morgan, and the New Hampshire troops under Scam- 
mel and Dearborn, leading a detachment of infantry, 
commenced the action, and rushed courageously on 
the British grenadiers, commanded by Major Ack- 
iand, and the furious attack was most firmly resisted. 
In all parts of the tield, the conflict became extreme- 
ly arduous and obstinate; an unconquerable spirit on 
each side disdaining to yield the palm of victory. 
Death appeared to have lost his terrors; breaches in 
the ranks were no sooner made, than supplied by 
fresh combatants, awaiting a similar fate. 
At length the American troops pressed forward 
with renewed strength and ardor, and compelled the 
whole British line, commanded by General Burgoyne 
himself, to yield to their deadly fire, when they re- 
treated in disorder. This engagement resulted in 
the surrender of the entire army under General 
Burgoyne, on the 17th of October, 1777. 
In 1780, Colonel Seammel was appointed adjutant 
general of the army, in which office he was deserved- 
ly popular, and secured the esteem of the officers of 
the army. 
The number of men raised by the State of New 
Hampshire was soon afterward reduced to the com- 
plement for two regiments; the first was put under 
the immediate command of Colonel Scammell, who 
had been allowed to choose his own officers. This 
was a select corps, consisting of the most active and 
soldierly young men and otticers, who were fully pre- 
pared for active and hazardous service. His staff 
officers were Andrew Colburn, of Marlborough, Lieut. 
Colonel; Henry Dearborn, of Nottingham, Major; 
Nicholas Gilman, of Exeter, Adjutant; William 
Weeks, Jr., of Greenland, Paymaster ; James Blanch- 
ard, of Dunstable, Quarter-master; Ivory Hovey, of 
Berwick, Surgeon; Nathaniel Porter, of New Dur- 
ham, Chaplain. 

On the 27th of September, 1781, his regiment 
arrived at Yorktown, and encamped within a mile of 
the enemy’s line of redoubts. On the 30th, commenc- 
ed the memorable and successful siege of Yorktown. 
Colonel Scainmel being ofticer of the day, while re- 
connoitering the ground which the enemy had aban- 
doned the day before, was surprised by a party of 
British light-horse, and after having surrendered, 
was inhumanly wounded by them. 

He was conveyed to Wil.%=sburg, Virginia, at the 
request of General Washington, made to Lord Corn- 
wallis, where he died on the 6th of October, 1781, of 
the wound inflicted after he had surrendered himself 
as a prisoner. 

Thus died one of the bravest soldiers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, universally respected and esteemed, 
at the eariy age of thirty-three years. A monu- 
mental tablet was erected to his memory: 

“Which conquering armies, from their toils returned, 

Reared to his glory, while his fate they mourned."’ 


A SUFFERING MAN. 

The keeper of a well-known eating saloon at the 
depot on a branch road running from the “Erie” 
north, was some years since, and is still, aflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Several of his friends 
visited him, one at a time, and told him that unless 
he gave up drinking, it would kill him. At last the 
doctor, by arrangement, said the same thing, and 
mine host began to cry, and said, “Jim has been 
here talking to me about drinking so much, and then 
Tom came, and after him Sam, and all [boo-hoo!] 
talking to me about drinking [boo-hoo!] and now 
you’ve come; and there isn’t nary one of you that 
considers how dreadful dry I am!’ 








The purest joy that we can experience ‘in one we 
love, is to see that person a source of happiness to 
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the druggists are growing rich as quickly as dic 
shoddyists during the war. 
thousands of lives are lost and constitutions wre 
by the community not holding the druggists re 
sible for the sale of poisons. 
over the horrors of their ‘‘ Bottle Imp.” 

An enterprising Detroitian took his little son # 
the river to Windsor, Canada West, aud bough 
an overcoat at much less price than he would ! 
been compelled to pay in the States. The ove 
he placed on the boy’s back, and started back. 
customs authorities brought suit, and Judge W 
has decided that the practice of going to Canw 
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JUVENILE LYRICS. 


Billy Bolenn jumped out of his bed, 

He rushed at his sister and cut off her head; 
This gave his dear mother a great deal of pain— 
Let us hope little Billy wont do so again! 


Baby sat in the window-seat, 

Mary pushed her into the street; 

Baby's brains were dashed out in the airy, 
And mama held up her fore-finger at Mary. 


“ Where is your sister, Margaret, tell ?"’ 
* Mother, [ pushed her into the well," 
“Very cross in you, Margaret, really; 
I thought you loved your sister dearly."* 


Grandpa had gold in his brass-nailed trunk ; 
Grandpa gave Harry some; Harry got drunk. 
Then to get more the trunk Harry broke Into; 
Grandpa thought Harry ought to be spoken to. 


Darling sticks carving-forks inte poor James— 
Darling calls grandmama horrible names; 

Darling can't have any dessert—that's clear, 

Unless she screams loud when there's company here 


Sammy got hold of a match one day, 

And set on fire a stack of hay; 

Soon hay, barn and horses were ashes and dust, 
And Sammy's papa turned away in disgust. 


“O look, if you please, Master Jonathan, marm, 
He's bitten a piece right out of my arm!"’ 

“O dear!’ cried the mother, in accents wild, 
“T hope it wont disagree with the child!"* 


“ Who strangled Jack with his collar and chain ?"* 
“T did, mama, and I'll do it again, 

And I'll strangle you when I get big and strong !"* 
“That's a good boy to confess when you're wrong!" 


The New Bedford Mercury hears of a man, w! 
some time ago, went to Colorado, and bought so 
undeveloped mining property for $8000, 
ed to the East, and sold to a party of gentlemen hh 
neighboring city one-eighth of his property 
$60,000. The purchasers formed a company, putt 
the property at $500,000, and sold what stock ti 
could—more than enough, at all events, to reimbu 
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tigation the mining property was found not worth | 
sum originally paid for it. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening I. 
writes from Galveston: “I have to-day seen a ( 
federate colonel, with his full uniform on, stars a) 
all, driving adray, with a mule whose harness \ 
made of ropes. 
rebel army is a clerk in an express office at New 
leans, and the officer who drove off Franklin and : 
fifteen thousand men, at Sabine, is a bar-keeper . 


A late lieutenant-general of : 
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from that State never was so great as this year, 
the immigration never 80 small. 
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going, one a little faster than the other, so that t! 
is almost a continual clock-striking. He refus: 
sell one of them, and says they are his only com; 
He was born in Germany, and when i 
came to Pennsylvania, having sold himself for 
passage to servitude for seven years. 
man of wealth. 

A man in California had set a spring pistol in. 
drawer to shoot an anticipated robber, and in 
morning, having forgotten about it, he opened 
drawer, and received the contents prepared fo 
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expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


‘EL ALEXANDER SCAMMEL, 
« of the continental army during the 
volution, was born in Mendon, now Mil- 
husetts, in 1748. He graduated at Har- 
in 1769, and upon leaving college, was 
a teacher at Kingston, Massachusetts. 
was master of the public school at Ply- 
December of that year, he was elected a 
1e Old Colony Club, a society that was 
publicly celebrated the landing of the 
Plymouth, in 1620. In 1771, he removed 
th, New Hampshire, where he was en- 
e business of surveying lands. At this 
‘red upon the study of law with General 
an, of Revolutionary fame. He after- 
ed Captain Holland in making surveys 
f New Hampshire. 
, 1772, he was engaged on board of the 
im, a vessel employed in transmitting 
, plans and reports to the Lords of the 
mm the colony of New Hampshire to Bos- 
essel was quite a formidable one in those 
ing several swivels, and carrying a com- 
-aallarms; her rendezvous was Falmouth, 
d, Maine. 
r. Scammel was appointed brigade major, 
he was promoted to the colunelcy of the 
ion of continental troops, raised in New 





ammel commanded the third regiment 
Hampshire troops at the battle ot Sara- 
seventh of Octuber, 1777, and was badly 
he famous ritle corps of Colonel Daniel 
i the New Hampshire troops under Scam- 
wborn, leading a detachment of infantry, 
the action, and rushed courageously on 
gr liers, led by Major Ack- 
i.e furious attack was most firmly resisted. 
of the tield, the conflict became extreme- 
ind obstinate ; an unconquerable spirit on 
isdaining to yield the palm of victory. 
red to have lost his terrors; breaches in 
vere no sooner made, than supplied by 
itants, awaiting a similar fate. 

1 the American troops pressed forward 
ed strength and ardor, and compelled the 
sh line, commanded by General Burgoyne 
yield to their deadly fire, when they re- 
lisorder. This engag t resulted in 
der of the entire army under General 
on the 17th of October, 1777. 

Jolonel S 1 was appointed adjutant 
he army, in which office he was deserved- 
and secured the esteem of the officers of 











ber of men raised by the State of New 
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JUVENILE LYRICS. 
Billy Bolenn jumped out of his bed, 
He rushed at his sister and cut off her head; 
This gave his dear mother a great deal of pain— 
Let us hope little Billy wont do so again! 


Baby sat in the window-seat, 

Mary pushed her into the street; 

Baby's brains were dashed out in the airy, 
And mama held up her fore-finger at Mary. 
‘“ Where is your sister, Margaret, tell ?"’ 

** Mother, I pushed her into the well."’ 

* Very cross in you, Margaret, really ; 

I thought you loved your sister dearly."* 


Grandpa had gold in his brass-nailed trunk ; 
Grandpa gave Harry some; Harry got drunk. 
Then to get more the trunk Harry broke into; 
Grandpa thought Harry ought to be spoken to. 
Darling sticks carving-forks into poor James— 
Darling calls grandmama horrible names ; 
Darling can't have any dessert—that's clear, 
Unless she screams loud when there's company here. 
Sammy got hold of a match one day, 

And set on fire a stack of hay; 

Soon hay, barn and horses were ashes and dust, 
And Sammy’s papa turned away in disgust. 


“O look, if you please, Master Jonathan, marm, 
He's bitten a piece right out of my arm!"’ 

“O dear!" cried the mother, in accents wild, 
“T hope it wont disagree with the child!" 


“ Who strangled Jack with his collar and chain ?”’ 
“T did, mama, and I'll do it again, 

And I'll strangle you when I get big and strong!"’ 
“That's a good boy to confess when you're wrong!"’ 


The New Bedford Mercury hears of a man, who, 
some time ago, went to Colorado, and bought some 
undeveloped mining property for $8000. He return- 
ed to the East, and sold to a party of gentlemen in a 
neighboring city one-eighth of his property for 
$60,000. The purchasers formed a company, putting 
the property at $500,000, and sold what stock they 
could—more than enough, at all events, to reimburse 
their outlay. Then the bubble burst; for upon inves- 
tigation the mining property was found not worth the 
sum originally paid for it. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
writes from Galveston: “Ihave to-day seen a Con- 
federate colonel, with his full uniform on, stars and 
all, driving adray, with a mule whose harness was 
made of ropes. A late lieutenant-general of the 
rebel army is a clerk in an express office at New Or- 
leans, and the officer who drove off Franklin and his 
fifteen thousand men, at Sabine, is a bar-keeper at 
Houston.” 

The California News Letter says the emigration 
from that State never was so great as this year, and 
the immigration never so small. 

A Philadelphia paper tells a story of a remarkable 
old man in Northumberland County, Penn., who is 
about one hundred and eight years of age, and so 
strong and active that be will walk five miles to town 
and back again ina half day, without apparent fa- 
tigue. He hasin his house twenty-four clocks, all 
going, one a little faster than the other, so that there 
is almost a continual clock-striking. He refuses to 
sell one of them, and says they are his only company 
at night. He was born in Germany, and when a boy 
came to Pennsylvania, having sold himself for his 
passage to servitude for seven years. He is now a 
man of wealth. 

A man in California had set a spring pistol in his 
drawer to shoot an anticipated robber, and in the 
morning, having forgotten about it, he opened the 
drawer, and received the contents prepared for the 
robber. 

Under the sensation heading, ‘‘ Happ corked 
up in half-ounce bottles,” the Evening Telegraph, of 
Philadelphia, describes the habit of laudanum drink- 
ing in that city; a practice increasing so rapidly that 
the druggists are growing rich as quickly as did the 
shoddyists during the war. The paper says that 
thousands of lives are lost and constitutions wrecked 
by the community not holding the druggists respon- 
sible for the sale of poisons. Philadelphia is gloating 
over the horrors of their ‘‘ Bottle Imp.” 

An enterprising Detroitian took his little son across 
the river to Windsor, Canada West, and bought him 
an overcoat at much less price than he would have 
been compelled to pay in the States. The overcoat 
he placed on the boy’s back, and started back. The 
customs authorities brought suit, and Judge Wilkins 
has decided that the practice of going to Canada for 
the purpose of wearing back new clothes, is ille- 
gal, as such garments are not “in the actual use 
of a person arriving in the United States,” within 
the meaning of the law. This decision breaks up a 
flourishing clothing trade opposite the cities of Buftalo 
and Detroit. 





A gentleman in Lowell, who uses his vest-pocket 
as a receptacle fur tobacco, filled his pipe, one morn- 
ing last week, from the stock on hand, and sauntered 
down the street. After going ashort distance, his 
pipe was suddenly blown from his mouth in frag- 
ments, and his face and eyes burnt. It appeared that 
in the same pocket he had deposited a revolver- 
charge, and, in a fit of absent-mindedness, had put 
itinto his pipe with the tobacco. His injuries, for- 
tunately, were slight. Oneor more passers-by were 
also slightly injured by fragments of the pipe. 





Hach in Little. 


Seven companies are bering for oil in Calusa coun- 
ty, California, 

A gentleman in St. Albans fell down stairs and 
broke his neck. 

New Hampshire promulgates a beet weighing six- 
teen pounds. 

The grand opera in Paris pays salaries to seven 
hundred and fifty persons. 

A lady in New York used kerosene in her stove to 
boil her water. She is now in heaven. 

A speculator in New York, who got “stuck ” $12,000 
in an oil stock “corner,” is suing for damages. 

The big stories told of merino sheep and their 
fleeces belong to the category of woolen yarns. 

A line of steamers between Boston and Savannah 
is established. 

It doesn’t take a bald widower long before he is 
brought up to the scratch. 

Knapp the millionaire is building the biggest and 
handsomest house in Washington. 

Three professional burglars were recently arrested 
in Hartford. 

Twelve miles of tubing will in future convey the 
oil from Pithole to Titusville. 

The receipts of the Dublin exhibition were £45,000; 
visitors, 900,000. 

One of the Rothschilds has joined the bar of Paris 
as a lawyer. 

Louis Napoleon and his cousin are becoming recon- 
ciled, 

The London papers are forming a News Telegraph 
Company, with a capital of half a million. 

Fifty-nine chronometers were found on board the 
pirate Shenandoah. 

The reward for the arrest of George N. Sanders 
has been revoked. 

The cattle plague is raging in Russia toa great 
extent. 

Ripe strawberries are reported in Binghampton, 
New York. 

Religious revivals are in progress in many places 
in this State. 

Land in the heart of London recently sold at £38 
per square foot. 

Achorus in Brussels numbers two thousand female 
voices. 

United States smokers consume a billion of cigars 
annually. 

In London an inconstant lover was rendered stone 
blind by vitriol thrown in his face by his sweetheart. 

A Boston dog won a $500 fight with another dog in 
Philadelphia. 

Texas contracted a debt of $9,000,000 during the 
war. 

Nineteen London apprentices attempted a strike, 
and got into jail on a charge of riot. 

Paris trade suffered to the amount of one hundred 
millions of francs by the cholera panic. 

The Princeton, N. J., college students beat their 
president severely for interfering in a “spree.” 

The Tablet says there are 1,500,000 Catholics in 
England and Wales. 

Kit Carson is said to wear his hair in the waterfall 
style. 

A Methodist minister drives a three minute horse 
in Central Park. 

The bank of Scmidt at Berne has failed, causing 
great suffering. 

Three thousand turkeys have been shipped from 
St. John for thanksgiving. 

Coal is falling, but freights are advancing. 

General Grant is to make a Southern tour, perhaps 
as far as Texas. 

Corn will be used for fuel in Illinois this winter. 

Government detectives are hereafter to hunt up 
greenback counterfeiters. 

Five cases of child murder were reported in one 
day in London. 

Some of the men heretofore known as “ detectives” 
are now known as “the detected.” 

Buttons as large as five franc pieces are the style 
with New York ladies. 

How to economize in sending telegrams—write 
epigrams. 

New York fashions say embroidered dresses will be 
all the rage this season. Of husbands? 

Aman in Troy was fined $2 and ordered to leave 
the city for stealing an umbrella. 

Aman in New York, who sued another for calling 
him a thief, succeeded in getting six cents damages. 








+ 
Marriages. 
Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrup, Mr. Horace Dodd an? 
Miss Susan E. Lincoln. 
By Rev. Mr. Reed, 
and Miss Sarah F. Allen 
By Kev. Dr. Bartol, 
Carrie 8S. Goodrich. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Danpworthy, Mr. Ambrose L. 
Graves and Miss Ann M. Ilsle 

At South Malden, by Hav? ‘Nr. Faunce, Mr. Henry H. 
Currier and Miss Sarah A. Hosiner. 

At Rockport, by Rev. Mr. Fisk, Mr. David Wallace, Jr. 
and Mrs. Jane F. Jewe ott. 


~ Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Caroline Page; Mrs. Sarah_N. Prince, 
te at East Boston, Susan Frances, youngest daughter of 

. A. Littlefield, 15. 

“At pore hester, Mrs. Mary Tolman, 77; Mrs. Eliza A. 
Coolie 

At bag Reet, Willie E., son of Edward and Lucy S. 
Upham 

Nt Haverhill, Mr. Ebenezer Porter, 61. 

At Scituate, Mrs. Rachel T. Wade, widow of the late 
Henry Wade, 

At Wolfboro’, ‘. H., Mr. John L. Hanson, 54. 

‘At Farmington, Ena "Mr. Richard 8. Rice, 36. 





Mr. 8. Myers Hurlbert, of Newton, 


Mr. Charles F. Hoffinan and Miss 
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LOVE IN IDLENESS 
This flower (as Nature's poet sweetly sings) 
Was once milk-white, and Heart's Ease was its name, 
Till wanton Cupid poised his roseate wings, 
A vestal’s sacred besom to inflame. 
Heart's Ease no more the wandering shepherd found; 
No more the Nymphs its snowy form possess ; 
Its white now changed to purple by Love’s wound— 
Heart's Ease no more, ‘tis ** Love in Tdleness."’ 
Mrs. R. B. SHERIDAN. 





Amyegdalus. 

There are two species of almonds which are highly 
ornamental, on account of their flowers. A. nana, 
which does not grow above two feet high, and pro- 
duces its pink-flowers in March; and A. communis, 
which forms a small deciduous tree, profusely covered 
with flowers, in March and April, before it expands 
itsleaves. There are several varieties of both species, 
but the only one which is worth notice is the large- 
flowered almond, A. c. macrocarpa, which nas much 
larger flowers than the common kind, though they 
are much paler. The dwarf almond is propagated by 
suckers, and other species and varieties by grafting 
on the common plum. What is generally known in 
gardens as the double-dwarf almond, is now called by 
botanists Cerasus, or Prunus japonica. Whenever 
the tree almond is planted for its flowers, care should 
he taken to let it have a background of evergreens; 
as otherwise, from the flowers being produced be- 
fore the leaves, half their beauty will be lost from the 
cold and naked appearance of the tree. 





The Pimpernel. 

Trailing herbaceous plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe. The common wild pimpernel, 
A, arvensis, is red; but the exotic species vary to 
several shades of purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
species is A. Monelli, which requires the protection 
of the greenhouse during winter, but which forms a 
beautiful close covering for a flower-bed in the open 
garden in summer, producing its tine mazarine blue 
flowers from May to September. It is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, which root immediately, in sand 
under a hand-glass, and it will thrive in any light 
soil. 


Anchusa. 

Coarse-growing plants annuals perennials, natives 
of the south of Europe, aid in part of Asia and Af- 
rica, remarkable for their intensely blue flowers, in 
some cases varied with red and white. The finest 
species is A. paniculata or italica, the Italian Bug- 
loss, which is common in gardens. The flowers are 
in erect leafy spikes, and are of a brilliant blue, with 
their backs and buds ofareddish purple, and the plant 
continues flowering from June to September. The 
most ornamental of the annual species are now in- 
cluded in the genus Nonea. 











TE N c ENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
veneral title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles; 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ty The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: er, “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 8 or, The Tory 
and his League. By Sytvanvus Co 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: rn The Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The com 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs i 38 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LieuTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.-THE WOOD i or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
sa “ip ANUS COBB, JR. 

No. THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
an: i ‘White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or The Heir 

an the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, 

No. 13.—rTHE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mars. 


L. 8S. GOODWIN. 
No. 15.—FiTZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No. 17.—-THE KING’STALISMAN: of, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus Coss 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, on Walse 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
= Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: oe Mother Church 
*. Jered. By JANE G. AUS 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG conau EROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 
Yo. 24.—RETRIBUTION: hae The Mystery of the 
Mill. By MAkGaRET BLOUN 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 28.—THE FENITANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s Tri- 
umph. By J. W. M’CartNey. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent ay pe. ost-paid 
upon vesetptad Ten Centseach. Addre POR Pa 


A Story of 





BRiLLIAN . NOVELES WES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forining “the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, tor twenty-five cents each, 
or sive copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall cf 

San Juan a’Ulloa. By Capt. CHAKLES E, AVERILL 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DISCONTENT. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


Poor little flowers we, 
Lowly and meek; 

Hid ‘neath the grasses we, 
Where none may seek. 

Why are we cloistered here, 
Hid from the day ? 

Darkness and gloom is here, 
Outside ‘tis May. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-FIRST MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
MRS. JOHNSON'S STORY.—[concivuDED.] 

“Now, mother, we will listen to the remainder of 
the story about Rachel Rogers. I have been wonder- 
ing all the week what she did when she saw Mr. Ap- 
pleton standing before her,” said Helen, as the re- 
assembled Club took their seats. 

“OQ yes, I was very much interested about little 
Rachel, and hope she did not get carried back to that 
awful place again,” remarked Carrie Blanchard. 

“T am very glad that you were so well pleased with 
niy story,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

‘When Rachel saw Mr. Appleton standing before 
her, she felt very frightened, but knew that she must 
act quick if she did not want to fall into his hands 
again. Grasping the door-handle, she pulled the door 
to, and turned the key, which fortunately was left in 
the lock. Thus, before Mr. Appleton could believe 
his senses, he found himself fastened into the room, 
and no way of getting out. : 

* Rachel took an empty pitcher which stood in the 
entry, went quietly down into the kitchen and filled 
it, then slipping unseen out in the yard, she entered 
the barn by a side door, quickly mounted the ladder 
which led to a haymow, and then climbing to the 
very top of the great pile of hay, she soon hid herself 
very effectually. 

“ By this time, Mr. Appleton, by a great deal of 
pounding on his door, managed to bring some one to 
his relief, and he was greatly exasperated at the 
treatment he had received. Going to the landlord, 
he asked where that girl was that had locked him in. 

“*Who do you mean?’ asked the hotel-keeper. 
‘Is it Rachel Rogers that he wants?’ said he, turning 
to Ann Smart. 

“**That’s the name, Rachel Rogers; how came 
that girl here? she belongs to me, sir,’ continued Mr. 
Appleton. 

*“* Ts she your daughter?’ inquired the landlord. 

“¢No, but I have the care of her, and she must 
return to my house,’ said the angry grocer. 

“<Tfshe is not your daughter, I suppose she is free 
to choose for herself where she will live, is she not?’ 
continued the landlord. 

“*No, I have given her a home, and a living, ever 
since her father and mother died, and now she is so 

ungrateful as to run away and leave us,’ replied Mr. 
Appleton. 

“*She worked for you, didn’t she?’ was the next 
question. 

“*VYes, but did not earn her salt,’ was the answer. 

“¢T should think, then, that you would be glad to 
get rid of her, if she did not earn her salt. I will send 
for her, and you may see if she chooses to return. 
Ann Smart, go and ca!l Rachel here.’ 

“Ann went as directed, but no one knew where 
Rachel was, and after calling her a while, Ann re- 
turned, saying that she was nowhere to be found, 
and no one knew where she had gone. 

“Mr. Appleton flew into a great rage at this in- 
formation, and accused the landlord of hiding the 
girl away, and threatened to get an officer, and have 
the premises searched. Finally, finding that no one 
seemed to care for threats, he took the stagecoach 
for the next town. 

“In the meantime, Rachel, who did not know that 
her enemy was gone, waitedin the hayloft unti! it was 
dark, and then softly descending, she went out of the 
side door, and ran with all her speed across the fields, 
away trom the hotel as far as she could. It wasa 
rough and lonely road which she found at last, and 
she was greatly afraid at being all alonesuch a gloomy 
night. 

“Pretty soon she came to a lonely, wretched-look- 
ing house at the rvadside, almost hidden from view 
by the trees and shrubbery that surrounded it, but 
a dim light, shining through the mist, revealed the 
fact that some one was there. 

* Rachel hesitated, she must either ask for protec- 
tion for the night at this hut, or remain a wanderer, 
she knew not how long. The house seemed the bet- 
ter alternative, so Rachel went to the door, and rap- 

ped gently with her knuckles. She was fairly startled 
at the queer object which opened the door. It wasa 
woman with long, tangled hair, hanging wildly about 
her shoulders, crossed eyes, and her face lined with 
hundreds of wrinkles. Rachel would rather have 
stayed on the road all night than to have encounter- 
ed such a woman as that. 

«Come in, little girl,’ said she, in a cracked voice, 
holding a stump of aclay pipe between her teeth. 

“Rachel entered the house, and followed the old 


wooden settles and benches were ranged about the 
room; over the fireplace were one or two fowling- 
pieces and a large powder-horn, while on a rude 
shelf which answered for a mantel-piece, were a 
number of junk bottles. The appearance of the room 
was to Rachel very unfavorable, and she ventured 
to ask the old woman if she lived there all alone. 
**O no, dear, I have several sons who live with 
me, they will soon be at home,’ replied the old lady. 


* Rachel was told to sit down on one of the wood- 
en benches. She did so, and although she tried hard 
to keep awake, it was impossible. and in a few min- 
utes she was fast asleep. When she awoke she did 
not know what time it was, but instead of being alone 
with the oki woman, there were four men in the 
room all busily talking, and on the table was a vari- 
ety of articles which the mother was examining very 
eagerly, and now and then making some remark. 
Rachel soon discovered from their conversation that 
she was among a gang of thieves, and this was their 
head-quarters. This discovery frightened her very 
much, and she wished that she could leave them 
without waiting another minute. At length she re- 
solved to do so, and arose for that purpose, but was 
astonished when she was told that they would not 
allow her to go away, that she had probably seen 
how they lived, and heard their conversation, and 
now she must stay with them. Rachel was much 
distressed when she heard this, but she was wise 
enough to see that it was much better to appear will- 
ing than to attempt to resist. ‘ 
“For ten days Rachel lived in this wretched way; 
every day these thieves would go out, and return at 
night with their plunder of almost every description ; 
handkerchiets, table-covers, jewelry, silver spoons, 
clothing, toys, pocket-books and even hens, com- 
prised a part of their pilferings. Rachel’s duties were 
to sweep, and wash, cook, and keep their house clean, 
the old woman keeping her eyes on her all the time, 
never letting her go outside the door without strict 
surveillance from her. 
“One morning, as Rachel was passing by a room 
which had always been locked ever since she had 
been there, she noticed that the door was slightly 
ajar, and a key in the keyhole. Curious to know 
what was in that mysterious room, she pushed the 
door further open, and looked in. It was indeed a 
wonderful sight, for it seemed as if that room con- 
tained a little of everything that ever was made. 
While gazing at the collection with childish delight, 
a voice behind her exclaimed: 
“* What are you doing there, you good-for-noth- 
ing? Come away, quick, and be sure you never tell 
any one what you saw in there; if you do, you'll 
rue the day,’ said the old woman, with a fierceness of 
expression that completely frightened Rachel, and 
she left the door, and ran up stairs to a small loft, 
where she slept at night 
“Tt was very evident that she must make some 
effort to escape from this hut or shanty, but how it 
was to be done she could not imagine, for the old wo- 
man watched her too closely. One day she was 
thinking of the time she escaped from Mrs. Appleton, 
and was wishing that Enoch Newmarch knew of her 
captivity; he certainly would assist her. At this 
moment she looked out of a window which command- 
ed a view of the road, as it ascended a hill some rods 
distant, and there she saw a tin-pedler’s cart ap- 
proaching, with its bright tin pans glistening in the 
sun, and making jack-o’-lanterns dance among the 
trees. 
“*¢O, if that was only Enoch Newmarch!’ exclaim- 
ed Rachel, looking anxiously out of the window, ‘he 
has helped me once, perhaps he will help me again. 
It is he, surely; he does not see me, but I must stop 
him at any rate. Help! Help! Fire! Murder” 
“Enoch Newmarch had been out all day selling 
tins, and was on his way home, when his ears were 
startled with the above outcries. He sprang imme- 
diately from the cart, and pushing aside the bushes, 
was very much amazed to see his little friend Rachel 
struggling hard to get out of the window, while an 
old woman was trying to pull her back. Enoch ran 
to Rachel’s assistance, but the window was so high 
from the ground that he could not reach so as to do 
her any good. He then ran to the back of the house, 
where the door was open, and soon found his way in- 
to the room where Rachel was struggling with her 
aniagonist. Enoch quickly and easily released the 
child, and before the woman realized it, he had plac- 
ed her on the box of his wagon, and they were riding 
rapidly down the road. 
“* Well, this is funny enough,’ said Enoch, ‘to 
think that I should find you again, and in sucha 
place as that; how in the world did you get there?’ 
“ Rachel related her adventures since he had bid 
her good-by at the Franklin House, and the pedler 
seemed greatly amused with it, sometimes laughing 


distant hills. 


she had finished her narrative. 

*¢T am sure I don’t know. What would you do 
if you was me?’ she asked. 

“*T?ll tell you. Come home with me to my father’s 
house. You can help mother about the housework, 
| and perhaps they will like to have you stay always,’ 
| said Enoch. 


will find you something to do.” 





woman toa room where the remains of a wood fire 





were smouldering on the hearth, and a number of | looking homestead. 


ei irate 


with a loud ‘ha, ha!’ that was echoed back from the | Memorable ride in. Thus you have the singular story 


“*¢And what will you do now?’ he inquired, after amused you.” 
Every one expressed themselves as greatly pleased 
with the narrative with which Mrs. Johnson had 


“*T think very likely; at any rate, it will do no 
harm to try it, and in case mother don’t want you, I 


ioned house, surrounded by a white rail fence, with 
a row of five poplar trees in front, a very comfortable- 
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spacious barn which stood behind the house, and 
then helping Rachel down from her lofty seat, he 
walked with her into the house, where they found 
Mrs. Newmarch paring apples with a patent apple- 
parer screwed to the table. 

«Where's father?’ was Enoch’s first question. 

*“* Down to the tin shop making up a lot of skim- 
mers. Who is that little girl?’ said Mrs. Newmarch, 
looking with kindness at Rachel. 

“*She is an orphan, mother, and has no home or 
kindred; can we make room for her here, a little 
while, at least?’ said Enoch. 

“*Tam willing, my son, if your father consents; 
he will be at home in afew minutes. I have no doubt 
that he is willing.’ 

“Enoch then related to his mother the whole his- 
tory of Rachel’s mishaps since he found her in his 
rag-bag, and Mrs. Newmarch listened, and pitied the 
poor child. It was not long before Mr. Newmarch 
returned from his shop. He was a tin-plate worker 
by trade, and made all the tins that Enoch peddled 
about the country. 

* Here, father, is a little girl who has no home and 
no parents. Enoch found her in that house where 
they say thieves live, and from what she says, there 
is a good deal of thieving done there. How would it 
do for us to let her stay here and help us until some- 
thing better for her turns up?’ said Mrs. Newmarch. 
** Certainly, wife, 1 am very willing. We should 
always help the poor when we can. How do we know 
but that she is an angel in disguise?’ 

“So it was settled that Rachel should remain in 
the tinman’s family fora time. She was quite pleased 
at this, and soon made herself invaluable to them. 
Enoch informed the constables of the rendezvous of 
the thieves, and one night a force of police visited 
the house, and took them all in custody. An im- 
mense amount of stolen property was found there, 
and many persons recognized articles that they had 
lost for years. 

“Tt was more than a month after the first arrival 
of Rachel at the Newmarches, that they were sitting 
one day in the front room, when Mr. Newmarch said: 
“* Rachel, was you born in Barnfield?” 

“+ Yes sir, that was my birthplace, and where my 
father always lived,’ replied Rachel. 

*«* Was any of your family named Mark Rogers?’ 
«“¢Whay, yes sir, that was my father’s name,’ an- 
swered Rachel. 

‘Ts it possible! Are you Mark Rogers’s daughter? 
Your father was once a very dear friend of mine; we 
went to school together. But did he not leave some 
property?’ asked Mr. Newmarch. 

“*T don’t know. There was some furniture, and 
the house was sold; but Mr. Appleton took all the 
charge of it, and I cannot tell anything about it,’ re- 
plied Rachel. 

“¢Isit Aaron Appleton, the grocer?’ asked Mr. 
Newmarch. 

“* Yes sir.’ 

“*T know him, too, and I think it would be well 
to look into this matter sume. Rachel, to-morrow 
we will ride to Barnfield and call at Mr. Appleton’s, 
and I will ask him to render an account of the pro- 
ceeds of your father’s estate,’ said Mr. Newmarch. 
“¢O sir, do not take me there. I cannot bear to 
go to that house again!’ exclaimed Rachel. 

“*Not with me? I would see that you were not 
left there again,’ said the honest tinman. 

“The nextday, accordingly, Mr. Newmarch and 
Rachel rode with a horse and chaise to Barntield, and 
stopped at Mr. Appleton’s. The grocer and his wife 
were very much exasperated at the demand Mr. 
Newmarch mae for the property which rightfully 
belonged to Rachel. At first they were disposed to 
resist, but finding thet Mr. Newmarch was not to 
be put off in any way, Mr. Appleton paid the full 
amount with interest, and gave up the furniture. 
Rachel decided to take it to her new home, and fur- 
nish her room with it. The money amounted to 
nearly one thousand dollars, and Mr. Newmarch in- 
vested it in United States bonds. 

“Among the furniture was an old-fashioned brass- 
handled secretary, and one day while Rachel was 
hunting through it, she pulled at some ornaments 
with which it was decorated, and was astonished to 
have it come out and reveal a hidden drawer, where- 
in was founda bundle of vld documents, which, upon 
examination, proved to be the title deeds to a large 
property in England, and Rachel was the sole heir. 
The papers were placed in the hands of a competent 
lawyer, who succeeded in obtaining the lands, and 
the little beggar-girl found herself immensely rich. 

“But her wealth, fortunately, did not make her 
proud, and in a few years she married Enoch New- 
march, and to this day, in the great barn belonging 
to her house can be seen the old tin-peddling wagon, 
with the identical rag-bag that Rachel took her 


of Rachel Rogers, which I hope has interested and 


edified them, and soon after the Club adjourned. 
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A PRETTY CUSTOM. 





Enoch drove his wagon into a | them to finish at their leisure through the winter. 


One of the prettiest of Christmas customs, is the 
Norwegian practice of giving, on Christmas Day, a 
“*Do you think they will?’ asked Rachel, eagerly, | dinner to the birds. On Christmas morning, every 
gable, gateway and barn-door is decorated with a 
sheaf of corn fixed on the top of a long pole, where- 
from it is intended that the birds shall make their 
“In a few miles more they arrived at an old-fash- | Christmas dinner. Even the peasants will contrive 
to have a handful set by for this purpose, and what 
the birds do not eat on Christmas Day, remains for 


THE TAILOR AND DEAN SWIFT. 
A tailor in Dublin, near the residence of the dean, 
took it into his head that he was specially and divine- 
ly inspired to interpret the prophecies, and especially 
the book of Revelation. Quitting the shop-board, 
he turned out a preacher, or rather a prophet, until 
his customers had left his shop, and his family was 
likely to perish. 
His monomania was well known to Dean Swift, 
who benevolently watched for some convenient op- 
portunity to turn the current of his thoughts. One 
night, the tailor, as he fancied, got a revelation to go 
and convert Dean Swift, and the next morning took 
up his line of march for the deanery. The dean, 
whose study was furnished with a glass door, saw the 
tailor approach, and instantly surmised the nature of 
his errand. Throwing himself into an attitude of 
solemnity, and his eyes fixed on the tenth chapter of 
Revelation, he awaited his approach. 
The door opened, and the tailor announced; in his 
unearthly voice, the message: 
“Dean Swift, I am sent by the Almighty to an- 
nounce to you—” 
“Come in, my friend,” said the dean. “Iam in 
great trouble, and no doubt the Lord has sent you to 
help me out of my difficulty.” 
This unexpected welcome inspired the tailor, 
strengthened greatly his assurance in his own pro- 
phetic character, and disposed him to listen to the 
disclosure. 
“My friend,” said the dean, “I have just been 
reading the tenth chapter of Revelation, and am 
greatly distressed at a difficulty I have met with; 
and you are the very man to help me out. Here is 
the account of an angel that came down from heaven, 
who was so large that he put one fuot on the sea and 
the other on the earth, and lifted up his hand to 
heaven. Now my knowledge of mathematics,” said 
the dean, ‘‘enables me to calculate exactly the size 
and form of the angel; but I am in great difficulty, 
for I wish to ascertain how much cloth it will take to 
make him a pair of breeches, and as that is in your 
line of business, I have no doubt the Lord has sent 
you to show me.” 7) 
This sudden exposition came like an electric shock 
to the poor tailor. He rushed from the house, ran to 
his shop, and aquick revulsion of thought and feeling 
came over him. Making breeches was exactly his 
line of business. He returned to his occupation, 
thoroughly cured of his prophetic revelations by the 
wit of the dean. 





: A YANKEE PASS. 

An official Dutchman in the valley of the Mohawk, 
one day stopped a Yankee pedler, journeying slowly 
through the valley on the Sabbath, and informed him 
that he must put up for the day; or, “If it vash 
neshessary that he should travel, he must pay de 
fine for de pass.” It was necessary, it seems, fur he 
told the Yankee to write a pass, and he would sign it. 
“That he could do, though he did not much write or 
read writing.” The pass was written and signed 
with the Dutchman’s hieroglyphics, and the pedler 
went forth into the bowels of the country without 
impediment. Some six months afterwards, a brother 
Dutchman, who kept a store further down the 
Mohawk, in settling with the pious official, brought 
in, amoug other accounts, an order for twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of goods. ‘‘How ish dat?” said the 
Sunday officer. ‘I never gave no order—let me see 
him.” The order was produced; he put on his spec- 
tacles and examined it. ‘Yah, dat ish my name, 
sartan—yaas, but it ish dat Yankee pass.” 





SOAPY SAM. 

The Bishop of Oxford has received the undignified 
cognomen of “ Soapy Sam.” It is said that when the 
bishop was travelling eastward to attend the church 
congress at Norwich, a lady who was sitting opposite 
to him, commented in flattering terms on the elo- 
quence and ability of the great Anglican divine, quite 
unconscious that she was addressing him. “ But 
why, sir,” she asked, ‘“«lo people call him Soapy 
Sam?” “ Well, madam,” replied the bishop, “I 
suppose it is because he has always been in a good 
deal of hot water, and always manages to come out 
with clean hands.” 





MINOR JOKES. 


The small gentleman who indulged so freely in bit- 
ing sarcasm has taken to swallowing affronts. 

What is the greatest stand ever made for civiliza- 
tion ?—The ink-stand. 

Gocd name for the new hotel—Deewdrop Inn (do 
drop in). 

A bird that always faces the storm.—The weather- 
cock. 

Dear-Stalkers.—Those ladies who wil? come out in 
the fashion. 

“ The Gentlemen of the Long Robe.”—Baby-boys 
before they are shortened. 

What tune should a person whistle who has been 
stealing milk ?—Robin Adair eh? (Robbin’ a dairy.) 

The Man we should | : to send toa Seance.—The 
man who knows how tw hit the happy medium. 

Fashionable Gossip.—Crinoline is gving out; so 
ladies’ dresses will come in, in proportion. 

Don’t put your wateh under your pillow—a man 
should never “sleep upon his watch.” 

Few ladies are so modest as to be unwilling to sit 


| 





in the lap of ease and luxury. 
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Enith Livingstone’'s Christmas. 
BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


OR five long days and weary 
nights, the wreck of the schoon- 
er Albatross had drifted before 
the storm, mastless, rudderless, 
her decks swept clean of every- 
thing, save the bare planks cov- 
ered with ice and sleet. 

Of the six men who had sailed 
in her from Rio, but one remain- 
ed alive, and he, John March, 
the captain, bitterly thought as 
he clung to the companion-way, 
and searched the horizon with 
his dim eyes, that he had better 
have -perished with his crew, 
than to have survived to meet 
the fate now staring him in the 
face. For cabin, hold and forecastle were full of water, 
and their stores as inaccessible to him as if they lay 
ten fathoms under the sea. This had happened when 
the squall, heralding the storm, had first struck the 
Albatross, laying her on her beam-ends, carrying 
away mainmast, rudder and bulwarks, and threaten- 
ing to sweep her at once, had not Captain March, 
springing to the foremast, seized one of the axes lash- 
ed there, and shouting to his mate for help, struck a 
blow for life into the quivering and groaning stick. 
The mate did not answer, and when the mainmast, 
with a report like the discharge of a cannon, finally 
gave way, and plunged with all its hamper and its 
flapping sail into the boiling ocean snatching at it, 
and Captain March turned angrily round to know 
why he had been left to do his work unaided, he at 
first thought himself alone. 

“ Jones, Wilson, Peters, Bill, Tom!” shouted he, 
clinging to the stump of the mainmast, his eyes fixed 
upon the straining foremast, whose weight kept the 
little craft in her perilous position. and every moment 
threatened to carry her under. 

“I’m here, John,” answered a faint voice, and rais- 
ing itself upon the flood surging from his cabin up 
the companion-way, John March saw the handsome 
head of his brother Tom, a lad of sixteen, whom he 
had taken from school to make this, his first voyage, 
under his charge. 

“Where are the boys? Where's Jones?” asked 
the captain, casting a burried glance behind him, 
and then riveting his eyes again upon the straining 
mast. 

“Gone, I expect. The starboard watch were be- 
low, asleep, mostlikely. Mr. Jones and Bill were on 
deck. I just came below to put on my storm-jacket, 
when she struck. I started for the companion-way, 
and was carried away by the first sea she shipped. I 
hit my head somewhere, and felt awful queer.” 

“That foremast has got to go. You can’t help me, 
can you, Tom?” asked the captain, as he hurriedly 
began to make his way along the almost vertical 
deck, axe in hand, and clinging for life to every ine- 
quality of surface presented to his grasp. 

“Llltry, John,” returned the lad, and hoisting 
himself feebly out of the companion-way, and begin- 
ning to crawl along the deck. The captain at this 
moment reached the foremast, and planting his foot 
at its heel, whirled the axe above his head, and struck 
a mighty blow into its very heart. 

Acry, piercing as if the blade had severed human 
flesh and bone, echoed the blow, and John March, 
beaten down, dazed and almost drowned by the flood 
of water descending upon his head, clung for life to 





the half-severed mast, and saw, borne on the crest of 


the seething billow as it swept away to leeward, the 
wild, pale face and struggling arms of his fair young 





brother, heard his despairing cry: 
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